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§ J e w# n e y 1 As much as One Thousand Pounds damages has been awarded by 


the Courts against an Estate Owner following an accident caused 


git 
i ni d é m fi fies by a falling tree. Policies are issued to Estate Owners to protect 








them against such claims. Full details on application. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY ahaha ¢ ED 
of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E. 




















Forest Row, Sussex 








ROSS AY Lime Jue Cordial 


BELFAST . 
A cool, clean drink— 











For over 100 years 
Dinneford’s has been 
the safest and most 


blends perfectly with gin. 


for all digestive 


e disturbances to which 

ure fl uid MAG ~ ESIA those with delicate 
© stomachs are prone. 
It is so bland that it 

4 has never harmed the 

for Delicate Stomachs most delicate infant 

and yet so effective 

that there is nothing 


BLAND Va SAFE e EFFECTIVE better for adults. 


ALSO OBTAINABLE IN TABLET FORM 








ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR & GENERAL 830388 C 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 

















“COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 1}d.; Canadian 1}d.; Other Colonies and Foreign Countries 2}d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D. PER WORD prepaid 
(if Box Number used 6d. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 

All 
to the 
LIFE,” 


EWAGE 


communications should be addressed 
Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, Ete. 
No emptying of cesspools, no solids, no 
open filter beds; everything underground 
and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtain- 
able.—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, Westminster. (Tel. : Vic. 3120.) 


RONZE and Lead Memorial Tablets, 
Heraldic Enamelled Bronze Work, 
Topographical Indicators, ete.—H. B. SALE, 


LTp., Birmingham. 

F' RS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 

Wappenham, Towcester. 


M®! ATURES TREASURED MEMO- 
RIES.—Exquisitely painted on ivory, 
photograph, from 1 guinea. A 
Old Miniatures restored.— 
The Hill, Wimbledon, 
Wimbledon 5459.) 


from any 
charming Gift. 
VALERIE SERRES, 638A, 
London, S.W.19. (Tel. : 
Established 1760. 
Cr has been my pleasure to spend a month 
in the seclusion of an Elizabethan House, 
resting in 150 acres of beautiful surround- 
ings. To those desiring all the amenities of 
a country life in company with young people 
where riding, hunting, fishing and shooting 
can be indulged in at one’s pleasure, let me 
advise you to write to the SECRETARY, The 
Banks, Mountfield, Robertsbridge, Sussex. 
Tel. : Robertsbridge 130. 
“ BRE LVI ™ m LF-TAUGHT SPEED- 
WRI Fastest shorthand 
known. ¢ ae ey ‘system, 3s. 6d.—BM/ART, 
London, W.C.1. 


HONE tY CREAM as an 
prepar ation for the skin. 


ALL-PURPOSE 
Screw-topped 





bottles 5s ., 98. 6d., post free.—VIADERM 
(Via the Skin), 53, South Molton Street, 
London, W.1. 


R AINCOATS made like new, 5s. 6d. Have 

your raincoat cle aned, prope rly proofed 
and retinted by the “ Brock” process. You 
will be delighted with the result. Rubber 
mackintoshes excepted.—Post to BROCK- 
WALLACE, LTD., Waterproofers, Dept. C.L., 
Silver Royd Mills, Leeds 12. 


H'6 tHEST PRICES PAID for Rolls-Royce 
and Bentley Cars and any other makes. 
Cash given now, together with Credit Note 


for use against future purchase.—GEORGE 
NEWMAN «& Co., 369, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
(E uston 4466.) 

WATER 2 DIVINER 


G. HOPKINS, 6, PINE PARADE, WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
MOTOR CARS WANTED 
BROOKLANDS MOTORS want to pur- 
chase USED CARS of quality.—103, 
New Bond Street, W.1. (Mayfair 8351.) 
WE have been instructed to PURCHASE 


a number of MODERN CAKS for the 
Services.—GROSVENOR MOTORS, 27, Mount 





Street, W.1. (Gro. 2416.) 
WANTED 
WANTED. -Horse-drawn Caravan.—Full 
particulars to: SMITH, 1, Lypiatt 


Cheltenham. 


PAYING GUESTS 


PEACEFUL NORFOLK 
WNER of modern Residence, in large 
garden, offers Residential Accommoda- 
tion for the duration. No invalids. Any 
replies should be from persons with an 
income of not less than £800 £1,000 per year. 
Apply Box No. ** A.580. 


Terrace, 


FURS, ETC. 


UARANTEED real natural Silver Fox 


Capes, stranded, £6 17s. 6d., yes 
£6 17s. 6d.; worth treble; other models 
£7 15s., £8 17s. 6d., 10 gns., 12 gns., 15 gns., 





18 gns., £22 10s. to £37 = 
in full if not suitable.- Ww. 
Real English ne eM Furriers, 
London Road,  Westcliff-on-Sea, 
Factory, 471, Romford Road, Forest Gate, 
E.7. 


Money returned 
11G 





DOG MEDICINES 


ACITA,” the excellent preventive of, or 
cure for, feverish colds, distemper, 
want of condition, loss of appetite. All 
animal breeders and lovers should keep a 
bottle handy.—Agents, BARCLAY, 95, Far- 
ringdon Street, E.C. a 3s. 6d., 6s. 6d., 
15s.; post free 3s. 11d., 15s. 9d. Excel- 
lent testimonials from Great Britain, South 
Africa, India, U.S.A. and Continent. 








W JORMS.—GLAUNUX WORMOL will 

rid your dog of worms without starva- 
tion and griping, 2s. per bottle from all 
chemists, stores and corn dealers; or 
GLAUNUX Co., Buxted, Sussex, 


DOG FOOD 


FAMOUS ECONOMY DOG FOODS. 
“ TOHN PEEL” (Regd.) NIBLETS 
Wholemeal Wheaten, 203. cwt. ““OWD 
BOB” (Regd.) NUGGETS, made from 
roasted rusk, 203. cwt. (Both small squares) ; 
f.0. r.—ARGYLE MILLS, Argyle St., Liverpool. 


TWEEDS 
HOOSE TWEEDS FOR ECONOMY— 
the best wearfor war time, because they 


wear long and serviceably, good looking to 
the last. Make your choice from Frazers’ 
famous Scottish Tweeds, now available in a 
splendid range of Spring patterns and 
colourings worthy of Frazers’ reputation for 
tasteful tweed designs. Harris, Cheviot, 
Scottish and Sports Fleeces, Shetney and 
Home Spuns.—Patterns free on request to 
Dept. C, FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish 
Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


TIMBER WANTED 


WANTED. —aA good area of TIMBER, 
with or without the freehold, but with 





freehold preferred.—B. A. BROWN, Canal 
Wharf, Leighton Buzzard. 

BOOKS FOR SALE 
Boates PEERAGE, BARONETAGE 


AND KNIGHTAGE, fully revised. 
December, 1938, new, 25s. (published 126s.). 
BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY, latest 
edition, including the Irish Supplement, 
December, 1937, new, 30s. (published 126s.). 
LOWE BROS., LTD., 15, Martineau Street, 


Birmingham. Est. 1850. 
MEDICAL 
RY a “ QRAY” COMPRESS for Rheu- 
seahionn. Lumbago, Sciatica, Arthritis 
and kindred painful ailments, and be con- 
vinced before purchase. Owing to re- 
markable results obtained, the “ QRAY” 


COMPRESS was recommended in House of 
Commons during Ministry of Health debate. 

Report and brochure free from RADIUM 
ELEcTRIC LTb., 2, Stratford Place, London, 
W.1. Simple home treatment. 


SITUATION WANTED 


GENTLEWOMAN (27) desires post with 
J horses; experic need horse-ploughing ; 
ride, break ; drive car, tractor ; Oxon-Bucks 
preferred ; | good reference-—Miss RIVERS- 
MOoorE, 28, Parkhill Road, Croydon. 


“us forget all outer turmoil. 


GARDEN AND FARM 


THE “STANLEY ” CLEFT 
CHESTNUT PALE FENCING 

















ein 


















































Prices and designs trom the makers :— 
THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Ltd. 
24, Shottermere, Haslemere, Surrey. 


Al WINDSHELTER. — Wattle Hurdles, 
wr 6ft. lengths, 3ft. high, 


43s. 6d.; 5ft., 55s. 6d. : 
all per dozen. Prompt 
FENCING, 3, Chidham, 





h. 
Chichester. 


Pp» EUMATIC WHEELS.—Why use iron 

wheels, when our water barrows and 
Garden Trucks on pneumatic wheels save 
half the labour. No damage to grass. No 
noise. Send for prices from makers.—ABBEY 
Works, Watton, Norfolk. 


REMOVALS 


EMOVALS, Storage, Packing and Ship- 
ping. —Large lift van Cases specially 
constructed.—JOSEPH C. Mount & Co., 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 
(6 lines). 


PORTERS, LTD., DERBY.—Removals 
and Storage, Regular Service, London 
and Midlands.—77-79, London Road, Derby. 
(Derby 44001.) 


PROVISIONS 


RINIDAD PINK GRAPEFRUIT. — 
Sweet without sugar. Case 70 to 80 
Large, 23s. 6d. carriage paid. Cash with 
order.—PINKFRUIT, 82, Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


80° or 96 JAFFA GRAPEFRUIT 25s. 6d., 

150 or 180 Oranges 25s. 6d. 
“ Pardess,” Rex or “ Lord ” Brands. Mixed 
Case 27s. Carriage paid.—-STEAD & SON, 
124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


LIVESTOCK, PETS, ETC. 
M™ DU 


SCOVY DUCKS ‘and DUCKLINGS 
birds. 


for Sale; various ages; well-grown 
Captain J. A. WISEMAN, Estate Office, Osber- 








Immediate delivery—Apply to 


ton Worksop, Notts. 
PEACE always reigns supreme in the 
garden, and the cooing of the old- 


fashioned Ring Doves, adds amazingly to 
that mysterious “something” that makes 
These charming 
my own gardens, can be 
er pair, carriage and 
ORRIS, The Bungalow, 


birds, bred in 
obtained now at 10s. 
packing free.—H. T. 
Quernmere, Lancaster. 


STAMP COLLECTING 





ARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 

tions superb copies sent on approval 

to serious collectors. Terms one-third ot cata- 

logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 

eo —“ K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
S.W 


J UST PUBLISHED.—1940 edition of our 

Annual Price List of Sets and Packets 
of Postage and Air Mail Stamps. 192 pages 
crammed full of bargains in unused and 
used stamps; also errors and miniature 
sheets. Invaluable to every collector. A copy 
will be sent free on request.—WHITFIELD 
Kino & Co. (C.L.), Ipswich, Suffolk. (Estab- 
lished 1869.) 


Shoppers’ Opportunity 
SARDINES 


FINEST QUALITY. Guaranteed in Pure Olive Oil. 
CASES (100 tins 4/5 fish) 
59 - per case. Delivered your station. 
32/6 per 50 tins (post free) 
CASES (100 tins 6/8 fish) 
= per case. Delivered your station. 
35.- per 50 tins (post free) 
SPECIAL TO B.E.F., 8,6 per dozen (post free) 
RICHINGS HOME FARM (Import Dept.), 
54-56, Neal St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.1 














NEW SUITS for OLD 
A SUIT-COPYING SERVICE FOR MEN 


Send us your old favourite 
will copy it exactly in one of our 
Peel’? Cumberland Tweeds for £5. 
or Jacket for £3.3.0. Fit fa acben bes 
or money refunded. 


Write for Patterns to-day. 
S. REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberiand 


suit and we 
om 
-0 














EDUCATIONAL 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training Col- 
lege, South Molton St., W.1. May. 5306-8. 
Residential] Branch at ‘Angmering-on-Sea. 


DONATIONS WANTED 


M38 SMALLWOOD’S SOCIETY FOR 
THE ASSISTANCE OF LADIES IN 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. UNDER 
ROYAL PATRONAGE. Coal Fund! Our 
winter cry! Do please help us to supply 
our OVER 300 POOR, SICK, SAD, ba 
AGED LADIES with a gift for * ‘ warmth 
Many suffering from BRONCHITIS, IK. 
FLUENZA, ASTHMA, OR RHRUMATISD. 
WHERE IS THE NEXT MEAL TO COME 
FROM? THE WARK AND INCREASED 
PRICES make it difficult for these poor 
ladies to exist. Please make cheques payable 
to MISS SMALLWOOD’sS SOCIETY, Lancaster 
House, Malvern. 











HENRY FORD INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


BOREHAM, NR. CHELMSFORD, 

ESSEX 

| SHORT COURSES FOR FARMERS 
AND FARM WORKERS 


APRIL 15, APRIL 29, 1940. 


Including the care, maintenance and running 
repairs of interna!-combustion engines, tractors, 
etc. Care and maintenance of farm machinery, 
use of shop tools. Practical work in handling 
tractors, setting ploughs, cultivators, hitching, 
| etc., the Row Crop tractor and its tools. 








| The Institute is equipped with lecture rooms, 
| including a cinema, epidiascope and working 

models. The workshop is fitted with all tools 
| necessary for farm overhauls, and the farm 
machinery equipment includes ploughs, culti- 
vators, mowers, binders, drills, barn machinery, 
small engines, etc. 





Full particulars can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL. 


























DENING TJllustrated 


A COUNTRY LIFE PUBLICATION 


The paper for the experienced amateur and professional gardener 


SPRING PLANTING IN THE ROCK 
GARDEN, by Clarence Elliott. 


AROUND THE GLADIOLUS CIRCLE, 
by J. L. Gibson. 


In addition to Plantsman’s Notebook, Correspondence Pages, and other weekly features. 


This week’s issue (March 23rd), contains the following articles :— 
ANNUALS FOR SUMMER EFFECT. 
THE WINTER AT EXBURY. 
PRINCIPLES OF ROSE PRUNING, 


by Walter Easlea. 


EVERY FRIDAY—3d. 


Order a Copy To-day from your Newsagent or Bookstall, or a specimen copy can be obtained from :— 
The Publisher, ‘* Gardening Illustrated,’’ 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


























ALL ADVERTISEMENTS FOR “ COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, Ltp., TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 





Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 























COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


VoL. LXXXVII. No. 2253. . Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
Printed in England SATURDAY, MARCH 2 3rd, 1940. Subeatigtion Peles cor anni Post free. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Inland, 63s. Canadian, 60s. Foreign, 71s. 
New York, U.8.A. Post Office. 















KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


oe THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 ag sagt 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) Galleries, Wesdo, London. 


KENT—BETWEEN MAIDSTONE AND ASHFORD 


The well known County Seat, 


PETT PLACE, CHARING, with 211 ACRES 

























Halls, + reception rooms, 






A FINE OLD 
ELIZABETHAN 
RESIDENCE 


billiard room, 9 principal 





and secondary bedrooms, 








nursery suit. + bathrooms, 


servants quarters end 













complete domestic 






\ supremely _ typical aio. 


4 Cottages. 
SINGULARLY 
CHARMING OLD 
GROUNDS. 


exemple of the architec- 
ture of the period, per- 


fectly equipped with 









modern conveniences and 


including some interesting 
° Orcherd and Meadows, 


20 ACRES 


heirlooms. 





TO LET ON LEASE or FOR SALE FREEHOLD, with the Home Farm and Woodlands. 


Messrs. ALFRED J. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH & SONS, Ashford and Cranbrook, Kent : 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK ann RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


SOUTHERN SLOPE OF WILTSHIRE DOWNS 


500ft. above sea level. Lovely views over wooded country. 


This well-known Country 
House, upon which large 
sums have recently been 
spent on_ reconstructing 
and bringing the house 
desienenmaun ae 3 < to present - day require - 
ERLILEILEE a 
my Ee 2. Entrance hall, 4 well propor- 
Lge! ' tioned reception, 9 principal 
y 4 i e- ; bed and dressing, 3 servants’ 


bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
pe NN AT SS TARP T DTA 















Sole Agents: 

















Co.’s electricity. 





Central heating throughout. 
Running water (h. and e.) in 
bedrooms. 







Exceptionally fine Stabling. 
Cottages. 









Well matured and beautifully timbered Gardens, hard court, excellent kitchen garden. 


ABOUT 50 ACRES. FOR SALE PRIVATELY 
Hunting with the South and West Wilts, Portman, and Blackmore Vale. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (28,695. ) 





Agents : 


ONE MILE FROM SOUTH COAST 


400ft. above sea level. Delightfully Wooded Country. 



















Companies’ electric 
light and water. 


A Residential and 









\gricultural Property 
of 
557 ACRES 


Central heating. 














Garage for 4 cars. 





xtensive additions and 





. 2 Cottages. 
‘constructions have been ” 


tried out to the house, 


Well-disposed 
GROUNDS AND 
GARDENS. 


hich has every modern 






convenience. 







all, 4 reception rooms, 


> bed end dressing Tennis courts and partly 





‘coms, 5 bathrooms. git = walled kitchen garden. 
Excellent offices. ane el, ; "Aims Se cleat 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE OR WITH 30 ACRES 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,244. ) 













ert 2 Farms (let off). 
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Telephone Nos: NI ‘HO I AS Telegraphic Addresses : 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) ‘* Nicholas, Reading.”’ 
Regent po na (Established 1882) “‘ Nichenyer, Piccy, London.” 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


’ 





RE LADY A, F,. SANGER, DECEASED, 


GREAT BARGAIN AT £6,500 OR WOULD BE DIVIDED 


LEE FARM HOUSE, HURLEY, BERKS 


A GENUINE XVIITH CENTURY FARMHOUSE 


Completely modernised and standing in lovely Gardens intersected by a Stream. 





APPROACHED THROUGH A COURTYARD, it contains 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS, GARDEN ROOM AND LOGGIA, 9 GOOD BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, VERY MODERN OFFICES. 
Central Heating. Co.'s Water. Electric Light. 
A LOVELY BLOCK OF OLD BUILDINGS encloses the Courtyard and incorporates a quaint Music Room (45ft. by 18ft.). 


GARDEN AND MEADOWLAND OF 9 ACRES 
4 INTERESTING OLD COTTAGES. A FINE OLD TITHE BARN. 
Illustrated particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 











PR nn ong 1 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





WILTSHIRE DOWNS CHILTERN HILLS 


Tn a fine position, 500ft. above sea level; gravelly soil; excellent sporting district. 600ft. above sea level amidst delightful country ; London 1 hour by road, 45 minutes 
by rail, 





%: 


A COMPLETELY MODERNISED ' aN OLD GIA OUSE 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE ee EE 
commanding good views and in first-class order; 12 bed, 4 bath and 4 reception with all up-to-date comforts ; 12 bedrooms, nursery suite, 5 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms ; every convenience, including central heating throughout ; stabling, garage, rooms ; fitted basins and central heating throughout, main supplies; picturesque 
cottages and farmbuildings ; old-world grounds with walled kitchen garden, woods, stabling and home farmbuildings. 
pasture and parkland ; on an Estate of Hard court. Small swimming pool. Would be Let Furnished. 
OVER 120 ACRES IN ALL 55 ACRES 


All inquiries of the Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CoO., 48, Curzon Street, 


Mayfair, London, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 


SURREY SUSSEX 


Between Dorking and Reigate; ‘bus near; London 40 minutes by rail. Quiet position ; sea and excellent golf about™44 miles. 














A CHARMING OLD HOUSE ' A QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE 


of exceptional charm, with fine panelling and other period features ; modernised in 


every detail; 7 best bedrooms with nursery suite, 4 bathrooms, 3 staff bedrooms, 
hall and 3 fine reception rooms; LOVELY OLD-WORLD GROUNDS, with cedar 


of mellowed brick, dating back to 1600, skilfully modernised and enlarged ; 10 bed, 
{bath 2 dressing and 3 reception rooms ; central heating, main electricity, gas and 
water supply ; delightful Ss rd court ; farmbuildings : park-like pasture trees, lily pool, hard court, ete. 
FOR SALE WITH OVER 40 ACRES 
PRICE £7,750, WITH 25 ACRES Unhesitatingly recommended by WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY — 


Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London 
KENT—ABOUT 60 MILES FROM LONDON LIMPSFIELD COMMON 


A Charming Old Character House High position. Amidst delightful country 20 miles S. of London. 




















ABOUT 9 ACRES. 


sole Agents : 


FOR SALE. 


standing in beautiful 
grounds, intersected 
by the River Stour, 
providing Trout 
Fishing. 
Lounge hall, 4 recep- 
tion rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electric light, 
gas and water. 
Stabling. Garage. 
3 Cottages. 
Squash Court. 
Rose and Italian 
gardens, lawn, herb- 
aceous borders. Ten- 
niscourt and 
grassland ; in all 


MODERATE PRICE. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


(36,874.) 





40 MILES NORTH-WEST OF LONDON 





ABOUT 90 ACRES 


On the Outskirts of Picturesque Old Village 


500ft. up, amid 
beautiful unspoilt 
country. 
A Delightful Old 
House (circa 1600), 
built of stone, con- 
taining characteristic 
old features. 3 recep- 
tion, 10 bed and dress- 
ing, bathroom, offices. 
Central heating. 
Co.’s electricity. 
Garage. Stabling. 
Modern Bungalow. 
Attractive Gardens, 
2 tennis courts, rose 
and kitchen garden, 
pastureland. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The House and Grounds would be Sold separately 


sole Agents: 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 


(37,916.) 


Anexceptionally well- 
appointed Country 
House which has been 
the subject of a con- 
siderable expenditure 
recently. It contains 
4 reception rooms, 
11 bed and dressing 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
Company’s electric 
light, water and 
drainage. 
Central Heating. 
Stabling and Garage 
premises, 
2 or 3 Cottages. 
Very charming Gar- 
dens and Grounds. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES. 





For Sale Freehold. 


Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (35,001. 





SEVEN MILES FROM ALDEBURGH 


Delightful part of Suffolk convenient to a Market Town. 


An old 
Manor 


Elizabethan 
House in ex- 
cellent order, care- 
fully restored and 
modernised, and hav- 
ing a quantity of old 
timbering. 4 recep- 
tion, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 
Electricity. Central 
heating. Co.'s 
Modern sanitation. 
Garage. Foreman’s 
house. Buildings. 
Exceptionally attrac- 
tive gardens, hard 
and grass tennis 
courts, flower and 
kitchen gardens, or- 
chard. Arable and 
pastureland. 


ABOUT 240 ACRES. To be Sold or Let Unfurnished. 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36.706. 4 


gas. 








Agents: 





FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 








fl 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 
; Central 9344 (6 lines). 


26, Dover Street, W.| 
Regent 5681 (2 lines). 


LONDON 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 











SUSSEX 


3 Miles from Uckfield 


500 FT. UP ON MENDIPS 
STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE 






























—— ee, 
















7 Bedrooms, 3 Reception Rooms, 


DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, ABOUT 


Garage. 


Public Water and Electric Light. 


£4,000 


2 Bath Rooms. 


2 ACRES IN 


ALL. 


Central Heating. 


Details from FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 


With fine views over parkland and hills. Quiet and secluded. 
3 reception, 7 bed and bath room. 
Electric Light. Free Water. 
LODGE AND STABLING 
TO BE LET ON LEASE AT £i10 P.A. 
Sole Agents, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., as above. 


WITH FLAT, 





PINEWOOD TOWER, 


CONWAY. 


ON THE GLORIOUS 
NORTH WALES COAST 


IN A SUNNY POSITION FACING SOUTH 
TO BE LET OR WOULD BE SOLD 
PINEWOOD TOWER, CONWAY 
HIS DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY stands in about 4 Acres of 


Grounds, away from the main road—commands extensive views ove! 
Snowdon Range, Conway Valley, ete. Golf, Fishing, Boating very near. 
Accommodation: 7 bedrooms, 3 entertaining rooms, large entrance lounge, 
2 bathrooms and lavatories, large kitchen and servants’ hall, butler’s pantry. 

Outside Laundry and Fruit Stores. Garage (2 cars). 
WATER. SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS PERFECT. 
FURTHER LAND AVAILABLE IF REQUIRED. 
Apply for full particulars to: 
HAROLD SMITH & CO., 
HIGH STREET, PRESTATYN, NORTH WALES 
(Telephone: PRESTATYN 47.) 


GAS. 
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Telephone : 





Telegrams : 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 


Regent 8222 (15 lines). 





** Selaniet, See London.”’ 





\ STONE-BUILT PAR 


XVith CENTURY HOUSE 


with every modern convenience 
LARGE PANELLED LOUNGE 


RECEPTION ROOMS, SUN ROOM, 
1) BEDROOMS. 4 BATHROOMS 


ill main services, 
Central heating throughout 


Lavatory basins, he and ¢ 


AN 





Adjoining the Golf Course. 400ft. up on sandy soil with a lovely view and a Southern aspect. 


GREENHALL, FOREST ROW 





OCCU PYING 


ISLAND SITE ON ASHDOWN FOREST 









GARAGE. COTTAGE. 


MATURED GARDENS 


with tennis lawn, fully stocked kitchen 


garden, etc. 


Available Furnished or Unfurnished 


Apply, ay oie ¥ SONS, LTD., 
Arlington Street, SW. 


. 41,490.) 
REGent 8222. or = ver, Forest Row 301.) 





WEST 


Tu lovely country close 


rO BE LE 





SURREY 


ral Commons 


UNFURNISHED. 


MODERATE RENTAL 


tuents. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD 
(s. 49.424.) 


6 trlington Sti 


London 35 miles. 


vt, St. James's, SW. 


A BEAUTIFULLY 
APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 

5 reception rooms, bil 

liard room, 22 bed and 

dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
rooms and complete 
offices, Modern services. 

Stabling. Garages, 

Cottages, 
BEAUTIFUL 

GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 

small lake, paddocks, 
ete. : in all about 


49 ACRES 


(Tel: REGent 8222. 





NORTH HAMPSHIRE 


Tn delightful old-world rillage. 
INTERESTING OLD PRIORY 


AN 


Spacious lounge hall, 

4 reception. 6 prine ipal 

and 4 servants’ bed- 

rooms, dance hall, 
4 bathrooms. 

All Cols services. 
Central heating. 
Open fireplaces & other 
characteristic features, 
Garages, Stabling. 
seautifully matured 
GROUNDS 
lawns, tennis courts, 
aucient yvew hedges, 
kitchen garden, orchard 
and a Sacre paddock : 
in all about 


13 ACRES 


About 24 miles main line station. 





A REALLY CHOICE PROPERTY 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A MODERATE FIGURE 


Recomimented by the 
St. James's, SW. i. 


. HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6. Arlington Street, 
) 


(Tel. ; REGent 8222.) 





Lucuriously appointed and only recent 
subject of large expense in modernisation, 


10 OR MORE 


THIS IMPOSING AND 
SUBSTANTIALLY-BUILT 


RESIDENCE 


PANELLED HALL. 
5 RECEPTION 


ROOMS 


5 BATHROOMS AND COMPLETE 


OFFICES 
MASSIVE OAK STAIRCASE. 


Own electric light Well water 
Modern drainage. 


tly the 


BED AND 2 DRESSING 


TO BE 





LET UNFURNISHED OR SOLD FREEHOLD 
ON FRINGE OF GLORIOUS NEW FOREST 


Delightful situation. In no way isolated. 10 miles Bournemouth. 


Excellent sporting facilities, 


2 COTTAGES. 
SQUASH COURT. 
STABLING. GARAGES, 


LOVELY GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS. 


Ornamental Water, Woodland, ete. 
Tn all 
ABOUT 44 ACRES 
igents, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


6, Arlington Street, S.WAL (i. 46,104.) 
(Tel,: REGent 8222.) 





DELIGHTFULLY 


SITUATED AT KINGSTON, | 


ON BANKS OF THAMES 


Exceptionally wel! and viaaiaatal -built house 





GARAGE (6 CARS), WITH 
FOR SALE 


Apply, HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


24,624.) 


CHAUFFEUR’S 


6. Arlington Street, 


5-ROOMED FLAT. 


Square hall, 3 reception, 

7 bedrooms (3 with h. 

and ¢.). 2 excellent 

bathrooms, boxroom 
and offices, 


Very dry house, 
Constant hot water. 
Frigidaire. 
Good cellars. 


Preparedair-raid shelter 


Lawns, vegetable and 
flower gardens, en-tout- 
eas tennis court. 


St. James's, SW, 
(Tel. : REGent na2e.) 





EMINENTLY SUITABLE 


PRIVATE OR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


30 MINUTES OF TOWN 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD 


Delightful, hans built 
RESIDEN 
in first-class i 
throughout. 
Lounge hall, 3) recep- 
tion rooms, dance room 
(20ft. Sin. by 2sft.). 
principal suite and 7 
other bedrooms (mostly 
with basins), 3 bath- 
rooms, ete, 


Cos services 
Central heating 
throughout. 


GARAGE 


HAMPTON & 


(K. 15,086.) 


Within easy reach of golf. 





AND OUTBUILDINGS, ETC. 
GROUNDS EXTEND TO ABOUT ONE ACRE 


Arlington Street. St. James's, S.W. 


(Tel.: REGent 8922.) 








Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: 


WIM. 0081). 
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sais OSBORN & MERCER > ivecsiciaataineastaiiia 


Regent 4304. PI 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES ns See 








——WILTS—GLOS BORDERS 

















7 
Few miles from Cirencester. | Thoroughly up-to-date. A Fine Old Elizabethan House 
mat Central Heating. Map tchy 
Just over P - 
Main Electricit . 
1x nouns eaee voun ff : aan ee A Capital Dairy Farm 
Fi Most attractive Gardens. —_——_——_ 
Excellent Hunting. Good Pasture fields. Long Stretch of Trout Fishing 
DELIGHTFUL MODEL FARMERY 
COTSWOLD HOUSE 40 ACRES 
; (or less land). om i et ‘ om: A 
4 reception, ; : x nis at ih, é 
11 bed and dressing rooms Highly recommended from atti (HTT TT siti, . 
. st ie personal inspece’on by the Sole m ue shy. 13, GAPE TT se 
4 bathrooms. Agents. (17,156.) a WD ate LL i 
iti iil 
7 . yes . . The > > , ie asi rg -cessi > s . e 74 
SETWEEN OXFORD This Charming Old House of William and Mary Period | | faittwtbuty,“cscwer eft the esience Stns 
.ND BANBURY. A COUNTRY HCME OF EXCEPTIONAL MERIT. high, on sandy soil, with southerly aspect, has about 
™ - 4 ; 10 bedrooms, modern conveniences, ete., and is 
Fitted with every modern surrounded by Parklands. The Jand is rich pasture 
comfort and convenience and there are splendid buildings. 
one could desire. 
Main Electricity. 240 ACRES 
___ Central Heating. For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. — (16,755.) 
Fitted lavatory basins n 
bedrooms, ete. 3 reception, < 
10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. - 

















Stabling. Squash Court. 
7 Acres. 
In a peaceful, old-world 
: Wr Ms : setting. 80 MINUTES FROM LONDON 
| . 7 on R 
i Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER. — (€.632.) Newly in the market for sale, a very attractive 
Agricultural, Residential, and Sporting Estate of nearly 
700ft. up on _ beautifully EASY DAILY 3,000 L ,\CRES 
, hi midst un i REACH OF 
wooded hills, a a spoilt TOWN HANDSOME GEORGIAN RESIDENCE of 
country near evenoaks. oii moderate size, standing in a Park with large lake. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Numerous farms, holdings and cottages, producing 


Modern Conveniences. Stabling, ete. an excellent Rent Roll. 


Finely Timbered Gardens. 
PARK AND WOODS OF 30 ACRES 
£4,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. (M.2135.) 


rome = TURNER LORD & RANSOM © ren: 
London. 127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON. W.x. ( fines.) 
DEVON SUSSEX WILTSHIRE 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 


in Georgian style; 400ft. up. 


First-rate Shooting with ample Woodland, and some 
capital Partridge grount. 





Agents, OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 




















3 LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS, 

10 BEDROOMS, 

+ BATHROOMS, 

USUAL OFFICES, ETC. 
Electricity. 
Main water. Modern sanitation, ete. 
TWO TENNIS COURTS. WALLED GARDEN. 
WOODLAND. FARM LAND. COTTAGES. 





























Sea Views—beautiful Scenery > '; m at ' 
TO BE LET OR SOLD. 200 ACRES Part dating from NVIth Century. 
Hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bath- 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic 
rooms, servants’ hall, and. offices, FARMS LET OFF offices, 
utral heating. Mainwater. Electricity, yas and drainage. ; Main water. Electric light. Gas, Central heating. 
3 ACRES. ‘Tennis court, ete. FREEHOLD 2 tennis courts, pleasure gardens, orchard ; about 7 Acres. 
; Freehold, or to Let Unfurnished or Furnished, re ke * : 7. Freehold for Sale, or would be Let Furnished. 
URNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, a PURNER LoRD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1. | perxer Lorp & RANSOM, 127. Mount Street, London, W.1. 
CHAPPELL & CHAPPELL BRUTON, ENOWLES & C0.. 
4 - ESTATE AGENTS, 
ESTATE AGENTS SURVEYORS AND AUC TIONE E sy 
AL BION CHAMBERS, KING STRE E' 
rp TITHEBARN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 ae a sen ‘ Brutons, Gloucester.’ GLOl : E STER. 
. Telephone No. : 2267 (2 lines). 
66 ” . - 
ERW FAIR,’’? PENMAENMAWR, NORTH WALES ON THE COTSWOLDS 
A CHARMING DETACHED RESIDENCE ON THE WELSH COAST eeebbeees ale 
OVERLOOKING THE SEA. FOR SALE 
i 3 entertaining rooms, 6 bedrooms (most of EXCEPTIONALLY 
which have fitted wardrobes, 2 with wash WELL-BUILT STONE RESIDENCE 





basins), dressing room (with bath and wash 


basin off one bedroom), 2 maids’ bedrooms. standing about 600ft. up in a beautiful part of the 


Cotswolds, commanding fine views. 
GARAGE Good hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 


AND STOREROOMS dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 
fe ‘ Par STABLING and GARAGE. 


Electric light, main water and drainage. DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
BEAUTIFULLY including tennis lawn, and park-like Pasture; in all 


LAID-OUT GARDENS ABOUT 6% ACRES 
Electric Light. Good water supply. 


AREA 3% ACRES HUNTING WITH COTSWOLD PACK. 
FREEHOLD £2.250 2 Golf Links within easy reach. 
’ 


PRICE £4,500 
Further particulars and orders to view from Sole Agents, CHAPPELL & CHAPPELL Particularsof BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO., asabove. (0.159.) 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 


Sq., 





IN ONE OF THE MOST SOUGHT AFTER DISTRICTS 


SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 








= ——— 

FOR SALE OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED 

rHIS BEAUTIFUL XVth CENTURY COTTAGE 

RESIDENCE, recently restored, added to and modernised, 

in exeellent taste, fulladvantage being taken of the many 

period features to be found in the interior, It now contains : 
Me and fitted with wash- 





t bedrooms (all of yood siz 
j hathroom, delightful lounge, dining room 
and morning room 
CENTRAL HEATING, ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
ery pretty garden of about | ACRE. 
Large garage built in keeping. 
rl sition is absolutely rural and the House is not 
overlooked in any way. 

Contidently reeommended by the Agents: GEORGE 

PROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (D. 1069.) 


ON THE BEDS-BUCKS 


Hunting with 4 or 5 packs. 


BORDERS 





ONE OF THE 
Approached by long drive. 
THIS ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Large stone-flagged hall, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
Lilliards room, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 


SHOW PLACES OF THE COUNTY. 


offices; main electric light and water, 
central heating, modern drainage. 
Garages, stabling, chauffeur’s cottage, lodge and farmery. 
Exceptionally well-timbered grounds. 
Spacious lawns, walled kitchen garden, ete. ; 
und; in allabout 45 ACRES. 
SHOLD OF THIS REALLY UNIQUE 
PROPERTY IS FOR SALE. 
Inspected and confidently recommended by GEORGE 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (6985.) 


up-to-date 


beautiful 





pa 
THE FRE 











All Main Services. 





WILTSHIRE 


Secludel position approached over Common, 


‘ | 
i a ae 








10 mins. ’Bus. 


24 miles Main Line Station, 


CHARMING MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


with Old Cotswold Stone Roof. 


6 Bed, 2 Bath, 3 Reception Rooms. 
Central Heating. 
Cottage. 

WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 
2 Tennis Courts. Orchard. Paddocks. i 
7 ACRES FRESH IN MARKET ‘ 
To be Sold or perhaps Let Furnished. 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(4.3490.) 


Garage. Stabling. 


DELIGHTFUL 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 
After Office hours 
Livingstone 1066 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES. 


CONSTABLE & 


TOWN HOUSES AND FLATS. 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.!I (And at Shrewsbury) 


MAUDE 


INVESTMENTS. 








HANTS & WEST SUSSEX BORDERS 


Close to first-class Golf 





EQUIPPED 
XVith CENTURY STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Hall. 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Brera comfort and all Company's Services. 
Oast houses. Converted barn, 2 Cottages. Garages, 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
12% ACRES. £6,250 


Sole Agents : 
CONSTABLE & MAUDE 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





OXFORD&BUCKS BORDERS 





RESIDENCE 
In an unspoilt village within easy reach of Oxford. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Company's water and electricity. 

Thatched Cottage. Garage. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDENS. 
ABOUT IY ACRES. £2,950 

Sole Agents: 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 








WEST SUSSEX 


y wv Owe 





THIS EXCELLENT GEORGIAN HOUSE 
on an eminence, enjoys delightful views to the sea. 
Accommodation : 

Hall, 4 reception rooms, 16 bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bathrooms. 

Modern conveniences. 

GARAGE, STABLING AND LODGE. 
Delightful GROUNDS and parkland , in all about 
60 ACRES. PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 

















O LET.—SOMERSET (half an hour's motor ride of 
the city of Bristol, in a beautiful and picturesque 
distriet close to the Mendip  Hills).—Charming old 


COUNTRY RESIDENCE, dating from the 
period, adjoining a finely timbered park ; 
rooms, 13 bed and dressing rooms, 3 attic bedrooms, 
capital domestic offices: electric light plant; first-class 
order > charming old gardens with Adam orangery ; lodge, 
$f cottages: 20 acres, Rent £300 per annum.—Apply 
Gro. Nichols, HUNT & Co., Auctioneers and Land Agents, 
37, Baldwin street, Bristol, 1. 


Elizabethan 
5 reception 





DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 

THE ONLY COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED REGISTER. 
Price 2/6. 

SELECTED LISTS FREE. 

RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., 
(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


FAA. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
EGGLESWORTH FARM, ANDOVERSFORD 
Glos.—A useful Dairy and Sheep Farm of 586 acres, 
with a very attractive stone House and 5 cottages; good 
water supply.—Further particulars from DRIVERS, JONAS 
and Co., Chartered Surveyors, 7, Charles II Street, London, 
8.W.1. 








THE ATTRACTIVE COUNTY OF HERTFORDSHIRE 


IN 





THE 
For full particulars apply, Box “‘ A.562” c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 





PROPERTY 


THE OLD AND HISTORIC CITY OF ST. ALBANS 


A CHOICE MEDIUM RESIDENCE in a most get-at-able neighbourhood, with excellent motoring roads and express service to Town (about half-an-hour), 
recently thoroughly overhauled and ready for occupation. ‘The Owner is having to Sell owing to necessary removal to another part of the country. 


The HOUSE is of modern lay-out and 
easily worked, with 1 Acre of Garden. 
t can be easily run with two domestic 
helps and gardener-chauffeur. 
There are 4 reception rooms, cloakroom 
and maids’ sitting room, 5 principal bed- 
rooms and dressing room and 2 bathrooms, 
4 secondary bedrooms, 3 lavatories, cellar, 
and usual pantries. 


Coke hot-water boiler, with 2 radiators for 
heating. 
Gas cooker and yas fires throughout. 


The Garden contains tennis lawn, green- 
houses and fruit orchard. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS and Wash. 
FOR SALE (or would be Let). 
The very moderate price asked 

is £3,250 
IS FREEHOLD AND THE RATEABLE VALUE IS 


£116 PER ANNUM. 





> 






. 


W.C.2. 
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! Telephones : 
: Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
' 


CURTIS & HENSON 


LONDON 


Telegrams: 
** Submit, London.”’ 





peor 





[THE ESTATE EXTEN DS 





at £300 per annum. 


SEVERAL EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
OR THE MANSION WOULD BE LET U 
EVERY FACILITY FOR SPORT IN THE DISTRICT. 


Confidently recommended from personal knowledge by CU 


Street. WA, who can supply all further details 





TO NEARLY 400 ACRES 
INCLUDING SOME VALUABLE WOODLAND 


Home Farm with a Jacobean Residence, let with over 350 Acres 


DORSET 


SOUTH 


4 MILES FROM DORCHESTER. 


IN 


LOUNGE HALL, 4 R 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


Well-timbered Grou 





NFURNISHED. 


RTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount 


125 MILES FROM LONDON. 


SMALL SPORTING ESTATE BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 


FAVOURITE DISTRICT 


Attractive Residence of Tudor style occupying a sheltered position. 


ECEPTION ROOMS, 12 PRINCIPAL 
4 BATHROOMS. 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 


BEDROOMS, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


GARAGES AND USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
nds, forming a delightful setting for the 
Residence. 











3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY 


& TAYLOR 


Telephones : 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 








ABOUT 12 ACRES—UNDER £5,000 


MAGNIFICENT VIEWS TOWARDS SOUTH DOWNS AND BEACHY 


This perfectly delightf 


QUEEN 


Completely restored at 

modernised at great c¢ 

Approached by 

lane. Secluded. Away 

other houses, Private 

3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 

rooms, 

Period interior with pane 

Main water and electric 
Central heating. 

Garage (for 4 cars). 

Picturesque Cottage. 
Inexpensive GARDEN 
GRASSLAND. 


¥e 
“et 


Te | 
or re ne 





ANNE 
FARMHOUSE 


unfrequented 


Recommended with every confidence by 


HEAD 
‘ul 


—— 
di 

ud 

rst. i 


from 


bath- 


lling. 
ity. 


AND 





RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 








*‘Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
’Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 





TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





PRIVATE HOUSE, HOME OR HOTEL. oe 
FIRTH OF CLYDE jsut wition 


EXCELLENT HOTEL (Licensed). 
15 bed. 4 bath, 3 public rooms, one for dancing. Private 
and domestic quarters. 2 Cottages. Garage. Stables. 
Hard tennis court and lovely grounds, including strip of 
Private Beach. 

£4,500 as going concern, including furniture. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, London, W.1. 
£130 p.a. UNFURNISHED 4'. ACRES 
EAST DEVON pops Ainge roe 

ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE READY FOR 

IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION 
} reception. 6 bedrooms, bathroom. All main services. 
‘arage and outbuildings. Charming garden and paddocks. 
TOULD LET WITHOUT PADDOCKS. 

PRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street. W.1. (18,750.) 





uv 





£1,100 16 ACRES 
KENT HILLS (between Ashford, Canterbury 
and Folkestone). — QUEEN 
ANNE FARMHOUSE; 3sitting rooms. bathroom, 4-5 bed- 
rooms. Garage. Farmery. Pleasure and kitchen gardens, 
orchard and 14 Acres of pasture. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77. South Audley Street. W.1. (16,511.) 


FOR SALE OWING TO WAR 


SUSSEX. 50 MINUTES LONDON 


PICTURESQUE COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
Hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 4 principal bedrooms (fitted 
basins, etc.). Separate staff quarters (3 rooms and bathroom). 
Main services. Halls heated. Telephone. Excellent order. 
Garage for 2; recreation room: useful outbuildings. Tennis 
and other lawns, prolific kitchen garden and orchards ; 3 
good pastures and 12 Acres delightful woodland intersected 
by small STREAM. In all about 30 ACRES. 





£2,250 TO INCLUDE ALL FITTINGS 


NEW FOREST - cuoice position. 


DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
with main services, * Aga” stove, ete. 2-3 sitting rooms, 
bathroom, 4 bedrooms. GARAGE, Well-timbered 
Grounds of an ACRE, mostly in beautiful natural state. 
TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,199.) 





Shooting over 3.500 Acres. Fishing on property. 
£250 p.a. Unfurnished, extra with Sporting. 


SOUTH SCOTLAND 


Convenient for Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
An immensely Strong MANSION HOUSE 


5 reception, bathrooms; 24 bed and dressing rooms ; 
extensive stabling; small house, lodge, 2 cottages ; 


beautiful but inexpensive grounds, parklands, ete. 
Inspected and recommended by 





TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (16,022.) 


TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (7519.) 





; /ILTS.—NEW FOREST (close to borders of South 
4 ¥ Wilts, Hants and Dorset: between Salisbury and 
. iemeuth)—COUNTRY RESIDENCE and 6 acres: 

‘ing reoms, billiards room, servants’ hall, 6 bed, 2 dress- 





} maids’ pooms, excellent offices: attractive garden 
iidock. Excellent setting on southerly slope ; beautiful 
First time in market for many ye .-—Highly 
nded by Sole Agents, WOOLLEY & WALLIS, Salisbury. 





FURNISHED HOUSES TO LET _ 


MFORTABLY FURNISHED 
' bed, 2 reception, excellent offices ; 
daily buses; 2 guineas weekly. 

Studio, Cradley, Malvern. 


(safety 
garage ; 
July-August, 


area); 
tennis 
3 





J LET, Furnished, charming HOUSE, Dartmoor ; 
mpletely modernised ; 8 rooms. Fishing, shooting 
le—* 4 581," c/o COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 2 10, 


ck Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 





SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


OOT TO LET.—EAST SUSSEX, near Crowborough. 
Shout 1.050 acres. Owing to war, owner would let free, 
' paying keeper (£2 per week).—POWELL & Co., Lewes. 








-REFORDSHIRE.—RIVER WYE.—-To LET, good 
SALMON BEATS.—Apply, APPERLEY & BRowN, Land 
*. Bank Chambers, Hereford. 





SUSSEX 


In the beautiful Ashdown Forest district and within 
a mile of Crowhorouah Golf Course. 





Commanding grand panoramic views to the South 
Downs. 


Large central lounge, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (with basins), 


2 bathrooms, excellent offices; main services, central 
heating; lodge entrance, stabling, garage and cottage ; 
matured grounds of 5 acres. In perfect order throughout. 
Freehold £6,500. 
Recommended by the Agents : 
CHARLES J. PARRIS, Chartered Surveyors, 
CROWBOROUGH. 








NORTH BERKS VILLAGE 


FAVOURED BY ARTISTS. 


CHARMING RESIDENCE 
with 

4 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. 
2 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


GARAGE AND NICE GROUNDS. 


LAWN. 
ELECTRIC 


TENNIS 


1 ACRE. LIGHT, 


QUICK SALE DESIRED 


NO REASONABLE OFFER WILL BE REFUSED. 


Sole Agents : 
THAKE & PAGINTON 
NEWBURY, BERKS. 
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Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 


14, MOUNT STREET, WILSON & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS AND 
IN THE HEART OF THE COTSWOLDS 


HISTORIC TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
London in under 2 hours. 


In a Beautiful and Sporting Part of Gloucestershire within easy reach of Main Line Station, 
\ B { i y 











FIRST-CLASS GARAGES 
AND STABLING., 


SUPERBLY APPOINTED 
AND IN PERFECT Pet ee & 
—  ! Ni . = Je HOME FARM. 
‘ 4 — : - < el . o aA - ‘ 
FINE OAK PANELLING . iy : : ; » SS DOWER HOUSE 
AND FIREPLACES. 28 (ay = AND 
ll a ‘ ye 5 COTTAGES. 
Hall = . ; 
| t} GLORIOUS OLD 
GARDENS 


> reception 


roots 
S principal bedrooms, 
> servants’ rooms i> ‘ 
> bathrooms. : % b ; 
‘ ‘ = New Hard Tennis Court. 
Central heating fs ; 
TROUT STREAM. 
throughout 
BATHING POOL. 


~ ee 


UT 126 ACRES 
IT IS NOW UNQUESTIONABLY ONE OF THE MOST 


Vain electricity. 


WITHIN RECENT YEARS AN ENORMOUS EXPENDITURE HAS BEEN MADE ON IMPROVEMENTS. 
PERFECT PROPERTIES IN THE MARKET AT THE PRESENT TIME, 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, London, W.1: and JACKSON SToPs & STAFF, Cirencester, Iustrated Brochure available, 





UEEN ANNE HOUSE IN| BEAUTIFUL PART OF KENT 


On the outskirts of an old-world village an hour from London, 


A VERY LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE, RICH IN ORIGINAL PANELLING, WITH VERY FINE STAIRCASE AND FIREPLACES. 


The subject of very great expenditure and now in faultless order, 3 charming reception rooms and hall, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms: all main services; stabling, garage; delightful old gardens with fine trees, 
RENT ONLY £150 PER ANNUM UNFURNISHED 
A moderate premium is required for improvements. Agents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 


5, GRAFTON ST. MAPLE & CO., LTD. poveeyroh 


MAYFAIR, W.! 
(REGENT 4685) 











HAMPSHIRE, NEAR WINCHESTER 
FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE 
THIS 
DELIGHTFUL OLD- 
FASHIONED HOUSE 
SPACIOUS LOUNGE HALL, 
PANELLED DRAWING ROOM, 
FINE SUN LOGGIA, 
DINING ROOM, 
STUDY, 
BED AND DRESSING 


ROOMS, ~ 
3 BATHROOMS. ioe ; FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
NG CHARLES | HOUSE 


Company's gas and water. 
with oak beams and other nice features. 
LARGE GARAGE, Large drawing room, dining room, hall with old staircase, 
CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT. 5 bedrooms, attic, bathroom. 
ENTRANCE LODGE. Companies’ electric light and water. Garage. Large Barn. 
LOVELY OLD-WORLD GARDEN of nearly 4 ACRES, 
The property is situated in a rural 


orchard, small pool. 
part of Hertfordshire about 25 miles from Town 


LOVELY GARDENS 
FREEHOLD £2,500 


old orchard and parklike meadowland, extending to 16 ACRES; wide spreading lawns with specimen trees 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


kitchen gardens, ete. 
SUPERB POSITION FACING HYDE PARK 


A MAGNIFICENT CORNER FLAT IN PARK LANE 


SUN BALCONETTES 
OVER A THOUSAND POUNDS SPENT BY PRESENT TENANT ON 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


11 


Electric light. 








Recommended by Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD... as above, 





Good-sized rooms. Central heating and hot water. 

Best bedroom (about 21ft. by 17ft. Gins.), lounge hall (about 24ft. 9ins. by 14ft.), 
sitting room (about 21ft. by 19ft. 6ins.), 

Chauffeur’s 


dining room (illustrated herewith), large 
self-contained servants’ suite of 3 bedrooms and bathroom, light kitchen. 


bedroom available in building. 
NO PREMIUM. Lease till 1941, 1943, 1946 or 1950 


Unfurnished rent and details, MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 
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| wearer, JOHN D. WOOD & CO.Q titer, 
23. BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
TO BE SOLD OR LET FURNISHED 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF WITLEY AND GODALMING 


THIS DELIGHTFUL 
ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 


LIFE 





































































2 BATHROOMS. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


full of old oak timbers and original open 
brick fireplaces, perfectly secluded and Central heating. 


standing in Main water and electric light. 


ABOUT 20 ACRES 
! GARAGE 
including and 
WOODLAND WITH POND AND 
PASTURE. 


BEAUTIFUL OLD COTTAGE. 


CHARMING BUT 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS. 


9 BEDROOMS 
(with basins, h. and c.). 





Full particulars of JOHN D. Woop & Co. (21,057. 


| CHIPPINGHURST MANOR 


24 miles from Wheatley Station, 8 miles from’ Thame and 7 miles from Oxford. Well away from main roads and aerodromes. 
J 








THE 
BEAUTIFUL AND ORIGINAL 
TUDOR RESIDENCE 


ias recently been enlarged and modernised 
) at great cost, is in beautiful order, and 
contains many of the original oak beams, 
panelling and fireplaces, and is replete with 
every modern convenience. 
HALL. 
FINE LOUNGE (48ft. long). 
DINING ROOM (33ft. long). 
OAK ROOM or STUDY. PLAY ROOM. 
CLOAKROOM, ete. 
9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS 
(some in suites), servants’ bedrooms. 
6 BATHROOMS. 
FIRST-RATE OFFICES, ete. 


Radiators. Main Electric Light. Modern 
drainage and ample Water. 
OLD-WORLD GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 


including bowling green, squash court, and 
hard tennis court, ete. 


The River Thame intersects the property 
for about a mile, and affords Fishing from 
both banks: also Boathouse. 


GARAGE, 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
OR UNFURNISHED 


Further particulars of the Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (5540.) 





BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS. 
| SEAFORD, SUSSEX—near the Sea 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


occupying an open position to the South, The fitments and appointments are of 
EXCEEDINGLY GOOD 


WORKMANSHIP. 


and standing in the midst of most 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 
AND GROUNDS 
OF NEARLY 4 ACRES 


PANEL HEATING. 

MAIN DRAINAGE, 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
COMPANY'S WATER. 
FINE HALL AND LANDING MOST 
SUITABLE FOR A PICTURE GALLERY 


GARAGE AND 
CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE ATTACHED 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 
On Wednesday, April 17th, 1940 
Library, delightful sitting room with bow oe 

. a . . : (unless sold privately) 
window, dining room, 7 good bedrooms, 
bathrooms and the usual domestic 
offices, 


The Contents of the Residence will be 
offered by Auction on the same date, 





Solicitors: PARKINSON, SLACK & NEEDHAM, 10, York Street, Manchester, 
Full particulars on application to the Auctioncers: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, hentitl, W.1. (Polio 32,645.) 


HIGH HAMPSHIRE 


WITHIN AN HOUR OF LONDON 'BY| EXPRESS TRAINS. 





This Attractive : or 
MODERN OFFICES. 


QUEEN ANNE 
RESIDENCE 


standing high with lovely distant 
views. 


Electric light. Centra! heating. 


Main water. 





LODGE AND 11 COTTAGES. 


' 10 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 


5 BATHROOMS, 2 FARMS 
' 6 SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 
BEAUTIFUL SITTING HALL IN ALL NEARLY : 
AND 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS. 700 ACRES 





Tp sect i i 
VERY GOOD SHOOTING AND CONVENIENT FOR HUNTING AND GOLF. 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 


Inspected and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. — (60,282.) 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.I. 

E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.L., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.L., A.A.I. 

R. ALEC, HAMBRO. 


FOX & 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


SONS 





SALE ON THURSDAY AND FRIDAY NEXT 


DERBYSHIRE. ON THE STAFFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


6 MILES FROM DERBY. 2 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, 


THE WELL-KNOWN 


EGGINTON 
ESTATE 


including the 


ADAM PERIOD 
RESIDENCE, “ EGGINTON 
HALL” (as illustrated) 


containing 


20 BED AND DRESSING 


ROOMS, 
3 BATHROOMS, 
5 RECEPTION 
EXCELLENT 


ROOMS, 
OFFICES. 


Stabling Garages 
Squash Court 


7-ACRE LAKE, 
MATURED GROUNDS. 


EGGINGTON HALI 


SCHOOL HOUSE. 


THE 








BAILIFF’S HOUSE, 
“HOLMHU 


AGENT'S HOUSE, 
“ELMHURST,” 
ALLOTMENTS. 


FULLY LICENSED HOTEL, 
“EVERY ARMS.” 


MILES FROM BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


ELEVEN 
DAIRY FARMS 
WITH EXCELLENT 
HOUSES AND AMPLE 
FARM BUILDINGS. 
4 SMALL HOLDINGS. 
112 ENCLOSURES OF 
ACCOMMODATION LANDS 
AND BUILDING SITES. 


NEARLY 
THE WHOLE OF 
EGGINTON VILLAGE. 


HOUSES AND 
COTTAGES. 


29 


SHOPS AND PREMISES 


..—Lot 1. 


RST.” 


POST OFFICE. 





17 ENCLOSURES OF PLANTATIONS AND 
WOODLANDS. 
GRANGE FARM Lot Is PEAR TREE FARM,.—Lot 52. 
3 MILES OF FISHING RIGHTS IN 
RIVER DOVE. TO BE SOLD by AUCTION 
i} MILES OF FISHING RIGHTS IN TREN’ in 153 Lots at 


AND 


1,933 ACRES. 
RENT ROLL £3,672 per annum. 


MERSEY CANAI 


VACANT POSSESSION OF CERTALN 


LAND AND FISHING 


PROPERTIES, 
RIGHTS. 


Particulars, 
Auctioneers : 





AGENT'S HOUSE, “ ELMHURST.” 


Plans and Conditions of Sale may be obtaincd of the Solicitors: 


THE VICTORIA HALL, ST. PETER’S 
CHURCHYARD, DERBY, 
on Thursday and Friday, March 28th and 
29th, 1940, in Two Sessions each day, at 
11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 


Lot 16. 


Messrs. LACEY & Son. 17, Avenue Road, Bournemouth, and the 


Messrs. FOX & SONS, Bournemouth, Southampton, Brighton. 





DORSET 


In an excellent Residential neighbourhood with private entrance to a popular 1s-hole 
Golf Course, and enjoying fine panoramic views over the links. 
Only 7 miles from Bournemouth and 3 miles from Poole Harbour. 
TO BE SOLD 
THIS CHOICE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, with comfortable Residence, in perfect 
condition, and fitted with all up-to-date convenicnces, 


6 principal bedrooms, 
5 maids’ rooms, dress- 
ing room, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception rooms, 
Housekeeper’s bed- 
room, oak - panelled 
entrance hall, studio or 
workshop, flower room, 
servants’ hall, kitchen 
and complete domestic 
offices. 
Company's electric light. 
Main water and 
drainage. 
Central heating. 


Vita glass windows in 
all sitting rooms. 





3 heated garages, excellent cottage and chauffeur’s rooms; heated range of grecn- 
houses, fruit room, potting shed. 
THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS are of unusual charm and character and are a 
special feature of the property. They are tastefully designed with Alpine rockery, 
lily garden (designed and laid out by R. Wallace & Co., Tunbridge Wells), herbaceous 
borders, beautiful shady walks. shrubberies and a rhododendron avenue, rose garden ; 
natural miniature lake and boathouse, artistic summer house: full-sized croquet 
lawn, bordered by clipped yew hedges; walled kitchen garden, ete.; the whole 
extending to an area of just Over 
13 ACRES 
For full particulars and price, apply Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
who can thoroughly recommend the property to prospective purchasers. 


Journemouth, 





TO BE SOLD LOW RESERVE, 


ON THE BORDERS OF 


DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL 


In delightful surroundings, 4 miles from Launceston, 12 miles from Bude, 
40 miles from Exeter. 


RESIDENTIAL 


AT A 


THE DELIGHTFUL ESTATE, 


FREEHOLD 
iown as 


kr 
POLAPIT TAMAR, LAUNCESTON 
ae 


including the well- 
known 


MANSION, 
containing 
30° bedrooms, 

5 bathrooms, 
Magnificent suite of 
reception rooms. 
Complete domestic 
offices. 





All modern amenities. 






Stabling. 
Garages, 2 lodges. 





DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS OF 
105 ACRES 
AT THE WHITE HART HOTEL, LAUNCESTON, 


ABOUT 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
ON 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30th, 1940, at 3 p.m. (unless previously 
Sold Privately). : 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the Solicitors: Messrs 


PETER, PETER & SON, Launceston, Cornwall, and the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. 
LALONDE Bros, & PARHAM, 64, Queen’s Road, Bristol; Messrs. Fox & SONs, 44-50, 
Old Christehurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton and Brighton. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-50, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 








2 Sa Oe ema SE 
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ESTATE HARRO DS : OFFICES 


*Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE West Byfleet 


*’Grams: “ Estate and Haslemere. 


Harrods, London.” 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Riviera Offices. 











EASTBOURNE AND TUNBRIDGE WELLS c.4 
High up. Extensive views of the Sussex Downs. 
COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 
Panelled hall, 3 large reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices with servants’ hall, 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 

Range of useful Outbuildings. Chauffeui’s Flat, ete. 
Electric Light. Excellent Water. Modern Drainage. 
Central Heating throughout. 

Independent hot water supply. 

WELL MATURED GROUNDS, 
tennis and other lawns, herbaceous borders, kitchen 
garden and well-established orchard of selected apple 

and plum trees. 
IN ALL 4 ACRES 
3,000 GUINEAS FREEHOLD 


Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. E. WATSON & Sons, Heathfield ; and HARRODs, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Eatin. 806.) 


GEORGIAN HOUSE 
WITHIN ONE MILE OF THE CITY OF WINCHESTER c.4 
Retired and rural situation. 
ENTRANCE AND LOUNGE HALL. 
3 RECEPTION, 9 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. 
3 BATHROOMS. COMPLETE OFFICES. 








All Companies’ mains. 6-room Cottage. Garage. 
Other outbuildings. 


REALLY MARVELLOUS GROUNDS 


Magnificent rockery, croquet lawn, kitchen garden, 
heated greenhouse and frames, orchard, ete. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5! ACRES 
ONLY £5,000 FREEHOLD 
Enthusiastically recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 806.) 
A BARGAIN. PRICE REDUCED TO £44,500. SUBSTANTIAL MORTGAGE ARRANGED 
NORTHANTS c.14 


Eminently suitable for Evacuation purposes. Close to Two good Golf Courses. Handy for Rugby, Northampton, Coventry, Midlands, and London, 


“< 4 A/a > ; Te 
ae » . ‘ 











FREEHOLD 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 


{ LARGE RECEPTION, 


STABLING FOR 18 
(ideal for storage purposes), 


Electric Light Quain) and Cooking, 


1. eeeedien. Vodern drainage, Central Heating 
Constant hot water, 
3 BATHROOMS. 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 


beautifully timbered, fully stocked kitchen 
garden, glasshouses, pastureland ; 


IN ALL ABOUT 36 ACRES 


COMPLETE OFFICES, 
COTTAGE. 
GROOMS FLAT. 


Recommended by HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. Kensington 1490, ati, 803.) 


LYNE HILL HOUSE, LYNE, SURREY c.13 


Convenient for Wentworth Club and Golf Courses. 
ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD MODERN RESIDENCE 
In splendid order throughout. 

Oak panelled hall, 3 handsome reception, full-size 
billiards room, 6 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
3 well fitted bathrooms, compact offices, 
CAPITAL COTTAGE. 

GARAGE for 3 cars. Outbuildings, 

Co.'s services. Constant hot water. 

Central Heating. Parquet Floors. 
REALLY DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 
AND PADDOCK. 

IN ALL ABOUT 9 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, or AUCTION, 
APRIL 2Np. 

Harrops Lrtp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Extn. 803. Surrey Office, West Bytleet. 


HIGHLANDS, DANESHILL, WOKING c.1 By 
Woking Station 1 mile. In the heart of First-rate Golf. 
SECLUDED. SOUTH ASPECT. EXTENSIVE VIEWS. 
ATTRACTIVE 
FREEHOLD MODERN HOUSE 
inexpensive to run, having accommodation arranged on 
TWO FLOORS. 


9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception, lounge hall, 
billiards room, labour-saving offices, laundry, 











Complete Central Heating. 
Co.'s Electricity and Water. Main Drainage. 
Polished Oak Floors. 
LARGE GARAGE. Useful Outbuildings, 
Terrace Grounds sloping to the South. 


Tennis and other lawns, rose garden, orchard, kitchen 
garden, ete., well stocked with choice trees and shrubs. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, OR AUCTION APRIL 30TH. 
HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Eatn. 803.) Surrey Estate Office, West Bytleet. 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 








SOMERSET. IN A GLORIOUS POSITION ON THE MENDIP HILLS 


7 MILES WELLS. 12 MILES BRISTOL. 14 MILES BATH. 2 HOURS LONDON. | 


THE FREEHOLD COUNTRY 
HOUSE OF MEDIUM SIZE 


THIS FINE RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 
is stone-built with stone-mullioned 
weupies a situation difficult to equal, windows. 
0ft. above sea level, well protected from 
the North winds and commanding magni- 
ficent views, 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
OAK-PANELLED BILLIARD ROOM, 
OAK-PANELLED LIBRARY, 

11 BEDROOMS, 2 DRESSING ROOMS, 
4 BATHROOMS. 


CONVENIENT CENTRE FOR 
WEST OF ENGLAND, SOUTH WALES go> 
AND THE MIDLANDS. : 


ety SE 
rs 


+ t 
.F 


Central heating throughout. 
Electric light. Excellent water supply. 


wih» 
4 
> / 


HUNTING. GOLF. FISHING 





CARRIAGE DRIVE APPROACH LINED WITH 
TALL LIME TREES. 


STABLING AND GARAGE ACCOMMODATION. 
CHAUFPEUR’S FLAT. 
2 Cottages. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 


tennis and croquet lawns, rockeries, orchard, woodland 
and pasturelands. 


50 ACRES 





GARAGE AND STABLING, TWO MODEL COTTAGES 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


THE WHOLE FORMING A COMPACT AND INEXPENSIVE MINIATURE ESTATE 





Ilustrated particulars from the Agents, F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piceadilly, W.1. (éntrance in Sackville Strat.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





HERTFORDSHIRE. 3 MILES FROM THE CITY OF ST. ALBANS 


DELIGHTFUL RURAL POSITION. ON HIGH GROUND. ON GRAVEL SOIL WITH FINE SOUTHERLY VIEWS. 


The accommodation comprises : 
11 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS, 

4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 

MAIDS’ SITTING ROOM. 





1) winutes by rail frow 











St. Pancras 







ADIOINING A LARGE FARM OF 
ABOUT 
Loo ACRES IN) EXTEN' 





“Aga” cooker, 
Central heating. Main electric light. 












A DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 
of attractive architectural style 





ENTRANCE LODGE 










GARDENER’S COTTAGE. GARAGE 
AND STABLING ACCOMMODATION, 



















Approached by a 300 yards drive wiih 
superior Lodge at entrance, 





FARM BUILDINGS. 








THE PLEASURE GROUNDS 





are well timbered and in good order, 


2 TENNIS COURTS. 


WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN. 
MEADOWLAND. 


Extending in all to about 


12 ACRES 





HUNTING. TWO GOLF COURSES WITHIN EASY REACH. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 








Illustrated particulars from the Agents, F. L. MERcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see pages xv. and xvi.) 








TSS METZ 
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F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





COUNTRY COTTAGE CHARACTER 


DESCRIBES THIS ARTISTIC LITTLE HOUSE IN SURREY. 








2x minutes from Waterloo, Adjoining commons and woods between Cobham and Esher. 
} 
} Dining hall, 
| lounge, study, 
' 
4 bed and dressing 
rooms, 
tiled bathroom. 
Main electric light and 
power. 
Central heating. 
Co.'s water. 
GARAGE. 
Woodland Garden. 
% ACRE. MODERATE PRICE 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
| 2 MILES FROM BANBURY. 


Rural position 450ft. above sea level. Charming views. 


On bus route. Very 
charming modern 
labour-saving House, 
built 18 months, but 
garden not yet 
developed. 
Hall with oak floor, 
cloak room, spacious 
lounge, dining room 
with hatch to well- 
equipped kitchen, 
3 bedrooms, large 
tiled bathroom. 
Wired for electric light 
and power. 
Ample water supply. 





Garage. 
i a A most artistic little 
my home, inexpensive to 


Ae a 3 > ews fase SS 5 maintain. Low rates. 

Owner has to join H.M. Forces and desires early sale. 
FREEHOLD £1,950 with 4% ACRES 

Agents: EF. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481, ~ 





DESIGNED FOR THOSE WITH LIMITED MEANS 
ON THE SUSSEX HIGHLANDS 
CLOSE TO THE ASHDOWN FOREST 
A COUNTRY RETREAT ON A COMPACT SCALE 


600ft. up. Lovely surroundings. Sunny aspect. 


In one of the finest 
positions in Sussex, 
practically adjoining 
a famous golf course. 
Convenient for shops, 
post office, station and 
bus route. The pic- 
turesque House was 
erected 5 years ago. 
It commands _ fine 
views and is equipped 
with every conveni- 
ence, including cen- 
tral heating through- 
out, fitted wash-basins 
in the bedrooms. 
Main electricity, gas 
and water. 
3 reception rooiiis, 
loggia, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 





GARAGE. 
Really Lovely Gardens. The subject of much care and attention by the owner. 
1% ACRES FREEHOLD £2,650 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





AMIDST SURREY’S GRANDEST SCENERY 


600ft. up. Close to such Beauty Spots as Leith Hill and Friday Street. 
FIVE MILES DORKING AND 50 MINUTES LONDON. 


Well sheltered, on 
sand soil. Charming 
labour-saving House 
of Modern Georgian 
design. In perfect 
order. 
Spacious hall, cloak 
room, large lounge, 
dining room, maids’ 
sitting room or bed- 
room, 4 bedrooms, 
tiled bathroom. 

Main electric light 
and power. Co.'s water. 
Fixed wash basins in 
3 bedrooms. Septic 

tank drainage. 
Exquisitely pretty, 
well-stocked garden 

of 1 ACRE. 





Close to post office, church, and bus service. 
ONLY £2,500 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


70 MINUTES LONDON via SOUTHERN ELECTRIC. 
Within easy reach of Haywards Heath, Lewes and Brighton. 
THE HOME OF 
AN ARTIST. 
A characteristic old- 
fashioned VILLAGE 
HOUSE in a matured 
and secluded garden 
with tennis court. 
% ACRE. 

All main services. 
Lounge hall, 2 recep- 
tion, large oak-floored 
studio, 9 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms. 
DOUBLE 
GARAGE. 

Air-raid shelter in 
garden, 











Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piecadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


FACING SOUTH WITH GLORIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 

24 miles from Midhurst. Easy reach of Petersfield, Haslemere and the West Sussex Coast. 
Amidst beautiful un- 
spoilt surroundings, 
forming part of Cow- 
dray Park Estate. 

The Architect-built 
Residence, of singu- 
larly attractive design, 
is very convenient 
and easily run. There 
are 6 bedrooms, bath- 
room, 3 reception, 
loggia and up-to-date 
domestic offices with 
new “ Esse ” cooker : 
maids’ sitting-room. 

Central heating 
throughout. 
Electric light. Main 
water supply. 








Detached Garage. « : 
Matured Gardens and picturesque woodland plantation. 
3 ACRES FREEHOLD 


An adjoining Farm of 55 ACRES could be purchased if required, subject to present 
tenancy. A Cottage nearby is also available. 
Just in the Market for Sale at a Tempting Price. 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





SUSSEX. Near HAYWARDS HEATH 


OVERLOOKING THE DOWNS. 
Easy reach of coast and 45 minutes London, 
CHARMING 
OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE 
of Georgian type, in perfect order. 
nge hall, very large drawing room, dining room, 
drooms, 3 bathrooms; model kitchen quarters with 
* Esse " cooker. 
Central heating. Basins in bedrooms. 
Main electricity, gas and water. 


200M AND 
GARAGES. STABLES. . 


PLAT and 3 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS 
ORCHARD AND 2 FIELDS. 








ISLE OF WIGHT 


BETWEEN SEAVIEW AND ST. HELENS. 


Facing private esplanade and small sandy bay with safe 
bathing, and a wonderful marine view. 


A MODERN HOUSE 
(lets furnished in the season for average of 20 gns. a week). 
WITH HALL AND CLOAK ROOM, 
2 RECEPTION, 8 BEDROOMS, DRESSING 


BATHROOMS. 
All main services. 


GARAGE AND GARDEN AT REAR 


REMARKABLE VALUE FOR £2,500 
SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS. 


23 miles London. Between Godstone and East Grinstead. 
On bus route. 


WELL-APPOINTED 
MODERN HOUSE 
With main electricity, gas and water. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 8 BEDROOMS, 


4 BATHROOMS AND DRESSING ROOM. 
GARAGES, STABLING AND COTTAGE 


TENNIS COURT, WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 
Small paddock and strip of woodland, 





15 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £2,300 3 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE 
its: BF. EL, MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Agents: EF. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, 
lilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. : 2481. Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: Regent 2481. 





(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co.’s advertisements see pages xiv. and xvi.) 
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SACKVILLE IIOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





A 


WITH 


LOVELY 






a 
7 
Ni. 










IDEAL 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 








DOWNLAND VIEWS. 


Sackville 








AN 
Of Special Appeal 


the Antique 


In a remarkably peaceful situation right away from 


all trafttic nuisances. Large 
beams and magnificent open 
bathroo 

Main electricity 


GARAG 


Large garden room. 


ENCHANTING PLEASURE GROUNDS 


consisting largely of woodlan 
tain 


9 ACRES. 


AS A WEEK-END RETREAT OR PERMANENT SMALL COUNTRY HOME 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


House, 40, 





Rock garden, lily ponds and miniature caseace. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


“KENTISH PARADISE" AMIDST GLORIOUS UNSPOILT SCENERY 
ON HIGH 
OLD-WORLD GEM 


GROUND. ONE HOUR FROM 





LONDON. 








to Lovers of 


living 100m with oak 
fireplace, 5 bedrooms, 
ne 

and water. 


1, inexpensive to main- 





(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


















300ft. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 


Sackville 


A WELL-WOODED SMALL ESTATE, OF 29 ACRES 


SURREY AND HANTS 


Farnham and Basingstoke. 


up, between 


CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE 


in the “modern Georgian ” 
long drive. Artistically decc 
pointed and in perfect order, 


hall with marble floor, 3 ree 


& bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 





Hot and cold water 


SPLENDID OUTBUILDINGS. 


INEXPENSIVE 
Woodland 


£20 





14 Acres of and 





House, 40, Piccadilly, 





Main electric light and power. 


Central heating throughout, 





a ye 


REDUCED TO £5,750 


BORDERS 


37 miles London 








sivle, approached by a “ 
yrated, luxuriously ap- ah 
Very attractive pillared 
eption with oak floors, 
2 dressing rooms. 








(‘os water. 


in bedrooms. 
2 (GARAGES. 
GARDENS. 
paddock let for 





large 
ar. 





W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481, 
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<a 
Delightful Gardens of about an Acre and a Half. 2 Garages. 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION AT A MODERATE PRICE, 
Agents: FF. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Sireet.) Tel: Regent 2481. 


MILES 


ADJOINING A 


LONDON. 





SURREY 


NOTED GOLF 





ing 


NEUTRAL AREA 


COURSE, 


A luxuriously = ap- 
pointed modern 
HOUSE of distinetive 
architecture. Work- 
able with minimum 
of staff and in perfect 
order. Lounge (23ft. 
by 21ft.), 2 other 
reception rooms, 
model kitchen quar- 
ters, 6 bedrooms, 5 
bathrooms, Polished 
oak floors, oak stair- 


ease and panelling. 
Central heating : hot 
and cold) water in 
bedrooms ; main 


drainage ; electricity, 
gas and water, 


Hard tennis court, 





5 MILES 


FROM 


WELL-BUILT 


Agents: 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


HASTINGS 
RESIDENCE OF ATTRACTIVE DESIGN 


Hin a OF 
_y petite 


{ 
} 





AND 


aij 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 


12 MILES FROM 


Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Regent 2481. 


EASTBOURNE. 


On rising ground 
facing South. 


Panelled lounge hall, 

3. reception rooms, 

7 bedrooms,  bath- 
room, 

All main services 

connected, 


DOUBLE 
GARAGE. 
Secluded Gardens 


with full-size tennis 
court. 


% ACRE 





HAM COMMON, SURREY 


FACING SOUTH, OVERLOOKING 178 ACRES OF COMMON, 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT 


BUNGALOW 


Krected for present 
ownerin 1924, Unique 
site with open out- 
Near 
service between Rich- 
mond and Kingston, 
10 miles from West 
End, 3 
4 bedrooms, bath- 
Main drain- 
Co.'s electricity, 
and water. 
Exquisitely 
well-stocked 
designed by 
Gaze’s, 


look. *bus 


reception, 


room, 
age. 
gas 
Garage, 
pretty, 
garden 


Terraces of York stone, large lawn, fish pool, choice shrubs, and kitchen garden. 


HALF AN ACRE, 
£1,575 CASH AND SIMILAR SUM ON MORTGAGE 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Sticet.) Tel.: Regent 2481.) 








VIEWS TO CHANCTONBURY RING 
WEST SUSSEX 


Occupying a lovely secluded position. 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


of unusual character 

with bedrooms, 

2 reception rooms, 
bathroom. ,aw 


ond 


Main electricity. 
Central heating 
throughout. 
Garages and stabling. 


Inexpensive garden, 
2 orchards, 
pastureland. 


RATES UNDER 
£20 P.A. 


LOW PRICE 


13 ACRES. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 








(For continuation of F. L. Mercer & Co. 





*s advertisements see pages xiv. and xv.) 
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| A HOUSE OF DISTINCTION. 
AMPSTEAD (in the favoured Bishops Avenue).— 
H* One of these much-sought-after Houses is now 
available for LETTING or SALE on most favourable 
‘terms. The property has been the subject of articles in 
the, Press, and contains 3 reception rooms, Sun Lounge, 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Exception: ully convenient and 


‘ 








AUCTION AND ESTATE 


XVil. 


TE am AMAZED 
at the wonderful 
results ” 












well equipped domestic offices with * ‘Aga ” cooker and 
Frigidaire. Garage for 2 cars. Delightful garden of 
ibout 1 Acre.—Apply for full particulars to JONES, LANG, 4 
WoorTTton & SONS, 17, King Street, E.C.2. (Met. 8847.) HIS is an £@ 
extract @& 
SHIRE (Deeside).—To be Let, with from a 
\BERDEENS Sunday, or earlier if de —_ BORROW- C HA R G E S letter from one 
HOUSE, KINCARDINE O’NEI beautifully of the thousands 


rONE 
uated, ove rlooking the River Dee, about alt -way between 


unchory and Aboyne. 4 public rooms, 6 bedrooms (one 

th dressing room). Kitchen, scullery, ete., and very ample VIVATO NE 
rvants’ accommodation. Gardener’s Cottage; 2 garages, Radio- Active 
h chauffeur’s room, laundry, 4-stalled stable and hayloft Hair Restorer. 


garden.—Apply 


| other outside accommodation. Nice 
12, Dee Street, 


Messrs. DAVIDSON & GARDEN, Advocates, 
erdeen, who will give cards to view. 


> TH DEVON—SAFE AREA (in the charming 
Sou! at eS of ee, situated 14 miles 





HE charge for Small Estate 
Announcements is 16/8 per inch 
single column, per insertion. Portions 








of enthusia — 
users 


No woman in 
these days can 
afford to look older 
than she need. The 
remarkable properties 
of VIVATONE Radio- 


om the sea-front, Torquay).—To | ve LET for dur: BE. — vy Restorer naturally restore the 
vr longer, the DOWER HOUSE, known as LANSCOMBE ° a colour of the hair. And what is more im 
OCKINGTON, SOUTH DEVON. The charming gardens of one inch are charged as follows : portant, VIVATONE is perfectly harmless, 


Acres, With Tennis Lawn, Kitchen 
and stream running through. 7 bed- 
ample domestic offices. Garage for 
elcetric light, central heating. 


ynprise about 2 
Garden, Greenhouse, 
oms, 4 reception, 





Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 


because it contains no dyes or stains whatsoever 
—promoting the growth of the hair and dis- 
pelling dandruff. 


} cars. Main gas, water, 
\djoining gardener’s cottage also available—Apply : ° | , Recent testimonials include the following :— 
‘STATE OFFICE, Cockington, Torquay, 5. Devon. 4 lines) 6/3 > Half-an-inch (about 6 lines) ‘‘Vivatone has done marvels for a nurse's 





AFE AREA.—2 entertaining, 4 bedrooms, bathroom ; 


8/4 and so on. 


hair.”’ 
“I look years younger.”’ 





“Do not know what I should do without it.”’ 
“*T am really amazed at the vesults.”” 
“*T am so grateful to VIVATONE.’ 


These opinions are heartily endorsed by the 
Press. 


VIVATONE 


RADIO- ACTIVE HAIR RESTORER 
Price 7/6 Special Size 3/9 


(post free in plain wrapper). 


Can be obtained from BOOTS (all branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor’s Drug Stores, or 
direct from the Laboratories : 


ANDRE GIRARD & CIE. (ENG.), LTD. 
Imperial Works, Ryland Rd., N.W.5 


WRINKLES INSTANTLY REMOVED 


Those ageing wrinkles and crow’s feet fade 
utterly away, leaving the face smooth, firm and 
young, by means of VIVATONE Radio-Active 
‘Anti-Wrinkle Cream. Pre pared by an eminent 
Paris Beauty Specialist. Pots, 2/6, 4/6 (triple 
size). Inplainwra yper from Boots(ail branches), 
Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Stores, or direct 


modern. Gardens. Residential area. Rent £10 monthly. 
ig let. —JARVIS, Caeronen, Rosebery Avenue, Llandudno, 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


“O LET OR LEASE, the GROUSE MOOR and 
SPORTING over 12,000 Acres of the Denbigh Moors, 
ily accessible and about 3 miles from Rethin. Would 
sider letting smaller area.—Apply to: 
fORESTRY COMMISSION, School Gardens, 





Box numbers, 6d. extra for half-an- 
inch or less, space thus occupied being 
charged as part of the advertisement. 


Shrewsbury. 





Blocks reproducing photographs of 
properties can be made at a charge of 
11d. per square inch, with a minimum 
charge of 13/4. 


near the following 
Newtown (Mont.), 
Apply: 

Shrewsbury. 


LET, ROUGH SPORTINGS, 
Towns: Hereford, Ludlow, Clun, 
‘hynlleth, Festiniog, Ruthin, Dolgelly. 
FORESTRY COMMISSION, School Gardens, 


)§ EICESTERSHIRE. 


HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1809.) MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
LAND AND HOUSE AGENTS dinisisiinaaneaipaipsis 

















HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton, WALLER & KING, F.A.|I. 
Business Established over 100 years. 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, “‘ Country Life,” Tower House, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 








André Girard & Cie. (Eng.), coe ai gare 
Works, Ryland Road, J 


ALISBURY & DISTRICT.—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 


























SOLUTION to No. 529 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
inthe issue of Mar. 16th, will be annovncet next week. 


(TO|/P)HIA'MIPIEIRIN iLiolGit C) 
[AINIE'NISINIRINIO|NU NEN) 
CHIRILISITIOINIAINCIRIA) Wit} 
KINTUNUINVINIRINIUN SINE) 
SIUIL AINA NTINIETUISIEIR 
NNN NIGINITIAIN NE NWN 


“COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 530 


A prize of books to the value of 2 guineas, drawn from those published by CouNTRY 
Lire, will be awarded for the first correct solution to this puzzle opened in this office. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) “ Crossword No. 530, COUNTRY 
Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” and must reach this office 
not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, March 28th, 1940. 
32 and 33. What the 

listener was wearing 

as the 1 and 4 across 


The winner of Crossword No. 528 is 


The Earl of Ypres, The Old Court House, Hampton Court 


MAL TIENSIEINIG/UIRINIAIR|D) 





et te ea aera ge = “COUNTRY LIFE” CROSSWORD No. 530 
HNNINWNOIDIOZEINNNN tere ee viminary 
shot is the right 


answer (7) 
2. Scrap from their one 


LH (S|HMIAIELIN IRIE [SU ME)! 
[AINIEININNIDINITIN 1 imate 





[AIL Ss NUTINI [IAI heap (4) 
IEINIRIN ONIE'INIEIN VIN NIA] 3. 4 ae, per- 
LAITIMINNRIE'S|PIE (CTE!) 5. hats Tvs changed 


in this kind of church (6) 

6. Entry (4) 

7. It creeps and it crawls (7) 

8 and 25. Charon’s vessels (two 
words, 5, 5) 

Nor using Latin will make 
the story-teller a_ spell- 
binder (11) 

1o. It brought back the sove- 

reign (11) 


ACROSS. 
1 and 4. Old salt (two words, 7, 9) 
9. Wild though it be, only the 
end of it is needed for this 
week-end (11) 
11. This tide, if not smooth, is 9. 
of regular occurrence (4) 
12. Suitable for a gathering (4) 
13. Acknowledge to Edward it’s 
turned away (7) 








15. Word of honour (6) 13. The whole debt admitted (7) 
16. “There is some soul of 14. Pretty though depressed (7) 
goodness in things evil 17 and 18. The pig farmer finds 
Would men _ observingly a tenant, the surgeon a 
—— it out.” probe (6) 
—Shakespeare (6) 21. Turn loose (7) 


19. Meaning it is brought in (6) . It is hard to give the first 

















20. In order to do the last it is man an insect (7) 

vital for us to do this (6) 24. ‘‘ Where the statue stood 
23. Arctic explorer (6) Of with his prism and 
26. Like Orion’s middle (6) silent face.” 
27. Loyal (7) —Wordsworth (6) 
28. A polecat needs must fit to 25. See 8 down 

it (4) 26. Big woman in the iast war (6) 
30. ‘“We wandered to the pine 29. “The fat That rots 

forest itself at ease on Lethe 


That skirts the Ocean’s 
.’—Shelley (4) 
31. “Site Iturn to” (anagr.) (11) 


wharf.”’— Shakespeare (4) 
. It shows how the horses have 
shaped (4). 





w 
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because of my saving in petrol. 
by bicycle, and I’ve found that besides being enjoyable, this has improved 
my health. I naturally chose a Sunbeam because of its magnificent 
reputation. The little oil bath, among other exclusive features, makes 
me proud to be the owner of the World’s Finest bicycle.” 


SUNBEAM SILVER LIGHT TOURIST « 


Model W.3. 


Fitted wth the famous little oil bath gear « 
3 speed gear and Sunbeam patent caliper brakes 


Price £8 11 9 


AN fl PRODUCT 





CHOOSE A 


ase 


AND BE PROUD OF IT! 


“AS a car owner my investment in a Sunbeam has been invaluable, 
My short trips are always done 


COUNTRY 


Sunbeam Bicycles are not sold by every 
Bicycle Dealer, for Sunbeam Dealers are 
carefully selected to ensure 
present or prospective Sunbeam owner 


shall have at his service, in his own 
locality, the impartial advice and exper- 
ienced skill of a real eyvele expert. In all 
matters concerning your bicycle take the 
advice of your local Sunbeam Dealer. 
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that every 













COUPON CL-23-3 





If you are a car owner 
use a Sunbeam bicycle 
for shorter trips and 
save your petro! for 
use on your longer 
and more important 
journeys 


gATIONED! 


















To SUNBEAM BICYCLES, 
44, Plumstead Road, London, S.E.18 
Please send me the Sunbeam Bicycle Catalogue 
and name of nearest authorised Sunbeam Dealer. 





















NEWS 


OF NEW CARS 


The Car Mart 


announce that 


they still have limited stocks of the 
following :— 


AUSTIN +» STANDARD 
LANCHESTER : FORD 


MORRIS 


HILLMAN 


and a selection of other makes 


The prices of new cars are rising 


and certain 
unobtainable. 


may soon be 


Interested motorists 


are advised to call soon and inspect 
the range of cars available. 


OL LZ 


146, Park Lane, W.1 


16, Uxbridge Road, Ealing, W 





Lid 


nd 


Stanhope House, 320, Euston Road, N.W.1 


Euston 1212 
Grosvenor 3434 
Ealing 3821 


832, Finchley Road, Golders Green, N.W.1L Speedwell 0171 


rane: 


MILES PER MINUTE 





MILE A MINUTE IN 1gp99 ' 


BY M. JENATZY DRIVING AN ELECTRIC 
CAR NO PLUGS REQUIRED 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1906 


BY MR. MARRIOTT DRIVING A STANLEY 
STEAM CAR NO PLUGS REQUIRED 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1927 


BY THE LATE SIR HENRY SEGRAVE 
DRIVING A SUNBEAM USING K’L"G PLUGS 


1 
2 
3 
Aries 4 mores 4934 
3 
6 








BY SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL DRIVING A 
NAPIER- CAMPBELL USING K'L’G PLUGS 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1935 


BY SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL DRIVING HIS 
ROLLS-ROYCE USING KIL'G PLUGS 


MILES A MINUTE IN 1939 















BY MR. JOHN COBB DRIVING A 
RAILTON CAR USING KL'G PLUGS 












KL-G's PART IN 
40 YEARS PROGRESS 









SPARKING P 
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HER EXCELLENCY Donna Vittorina Bastianini is the wife of 

DONNA VITTORINA BASTIANINI His Excellency Signor Guiseppe Bastianini, 
Italian Ambassador in London. In our 
photograph she is seen with her daughter 
Maria Luisa and her son Lucio 
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LANDLORDS AND FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


AST’ week’s debate on the vote of credit provided 
an opportunity for the Commons to discuss farming 
policy and particularly the future of the food pro- 
duction campaign. On the whole the House seemed 
to accept. with satisfaction, and indeed with enthusiasm, 
the achievement of the Ministry of Agriculture and the 
county executive committees—whose actual tasks and 
achievements are being shown in their real perspective by our 
series of surveys, “‘ The Farmer’s War.” Much more, no 
doubt, might have been done but for the appalling weather, 
but there was general agreement that Sir Reginald Dorman- 
Smith and his teams in the country were to be congratulated 
on what they had accomplished in very difficult conditions. 
The prophets of disaster were few. Mr. Tom Williams, 
who generally talks sense about the business of cultivation, 
if not about its economic basis, had a good deal to say with 
regard to the shortage of seed and feeding-stuffs, though 
the Government are well aware of local scarcities and have 
undoubtedly done their best all along to remedy deficiencies 
in these directions. His attack on what he called vested 
interests was more pointless. It was a scandal, he said, 
that the landlord still retained the privilege of preventing 
the tenant farmer from making the maximum use of his 
land in war-time. As a debating point in an academic 
discussion of customary and prescribed rotations, the 
landlord’s “ privilege ’’ has its place ; but the implication 
that landlords anywhere are hampering enthusiastic farmers 
in their zealous carrying out of the food production cam- 
paign is too ludicrous to entertain for a moment. We may 
thank Heaven that the farmers are enthusiastic, but no 
landlord is likely to obstruct their enthusiasm, and one 
who attempted to misuse his powers would soon find himself 
at odds with the county executive committee. And why, 
in any case, should he seek to do so? His own prosperity 
depends on the prosperity of his tenants, who, in their 
urn, generally owe their success to the wise and unselfish 
use which the landlord has made in the past of his capital. 
When one considers what the state of British agriculture 
would have been to-day had a system of State ownership 
been introduced at the end of the last war, one can only feel 
eternally grateful that the land is still controlled by those 
who have been in charge of it for centuries instead of by 
Civil servants whose knowledge of agriculture is, to say 
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the least of it, not particularly profound and is generally 
confined to suburban back gardens. ‘To speak quite can- 
didly, the grumbling of Mr. ‘Tom Williams about landlords 
and that of Mr. Lloyd George about everything, only serves 
to depress the uniformly cheerful mood of those who have 
the job in hand. What we shall want before long is what 
Sir Ralph Glyn called a restoration of confidence. All 
parties, he said, must be prepared to confess their guilt 
so far as vote-catching in the past is concerned, and it is 
still necessary to restore confidence to the farming com- 
munity. He also pointed out very pertinently that what 
is really wanted is not only a state of affairs in which pro- 
duction, and increased production, will pay the farmer and 
enable him to pay his men, but a guarantee that such a 
state of affairs will continue when the strain of war is past. 
Fortunately, Mr. Chamberlain gave to the Chairmen of 
county committees a fortnight ago a guarantee as firm as 
can be given under Parliamentary government, and the 
farmers have accepted it in the spirit in which it was given. 
FINLAND AND TURKEY 
HE epic of Finland will endure for all time among 
the chronicles of heroism, endurance, and military 
strategy. The peace terms are desperately hard, 
but Finland, though mutilated, yet lives. It is not 
only vain but immoral to wish that the struggle had been 
prolonged. Undoubtedly it would have been of immense 
strategical value to the Allies for a war to be maintained 
in Germany’s rear, but for them to have given effective military 
support would probably have turned the whole of Scandinavia 
into a battlefield in which our flank was exposed for hundreds 
of miles to attack on land and sea—attack that, even if 
successfully withstood, might have involved all the available 
forces before they ever reached Finland. ‘The Scandinavians 
preferred, no doubt rightly, to save their skins. Now it is 
for the non-combatant democracies to take the chief part 
in helping to restore the country they did not save. 
Relief from this country will be plentifully given, yet it 
is needed 2s much by an ally whose plight has been 
eclipsed by Finland’s agony, but who has been visited 
by a catastrophe no less ghastly. In ‘Turkey 100,000 people 
are homeless, five large towns and 500 villages over an area 
twice as large as Wales must be re-built, re-equipped, re- 
clothed. Goods worth £30,000 have been sent by the 
Anglo-'Turkish Relief Fund, apart from the large sums of 
money sent direct. But a great deal is still needed, both 
in cash and in kind, particulars of which can be obtained 
from the Fund at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 5.E.1. 


THE ARMY AND THE FRENCH 
FEW stories and pictures occasionally come through 
from France showing how our troops have been making 

themselves useful to their French hosts, on their farms 
and in their homes. So far this collaboration has been quite 
unofficial, and there has been a good deal more than has been 
published. An officer in a mechanised unit described recently 
in a letter how, during the frost, his cars helped by hauling 
monsieur’s dung over the icy fields. During the last war, 
when labour was even scarcer, a great deal was done in 
this way. Unofficially men gave a hand with the harvest 
when resting behind the line, and much was done officially 
too. For example, a certain Army Order of March, 1918, 
dealing with agricultural production, laid down the principle 
that troops were to “ assist French farmers with labour and 
to prevent damage to growing crops ”’ ; vegetable production 
was organised to make the Army self-supporting in this 
respect ; and, by arrangement with the French Mission, 
implements from derelict villages were made available for 
the troops to cultivate derelict land evacuated by the civilian 
population. Some thousands of acres were harvested under 
fire, the crops being handed over, where ownership could 
be established, at a small charge for service rendered. It 
is highly desirable that a similar organisation should be 
set up now in advance of serious military activity. 

MARCH EASTER 

S Easter honours March only once in every four years 
- approximately, the occasion is sufficiently noteworthy 
to consider the past behaviour of March Easter years ; and 
they have on the whole quite an outstanding historical 
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ENTENTE AGRICOLE 
British Troops throughout 
the autumn and winter have 
been helping French farmers 
(in many cases represented 
by their wives, mothers, and 

daughters) on the land. 


record. In 1788, for example, a bog in Cashel, ‘Tipperary, 
erupted with “a kind of lava” which laid waste “a vast 
tract of fine fertile land’—one injustice, at. least, to 
Ireland, that cannot be laid at England’s door. But March 
Easter has improved on that eruption, witness the explosion 
of Krakatoa in 1883, and the disaster of Mount Pelée in 
Martinique in 1902. ‘The early festival has dealt fairly 
impartially with royalty ; against two kings judicially mur- 
dered by their subjects, Charles I in 1649 and Louis XVI 
in 1793, we must set two coronations, George III, 1761, 
and George VI, 1937, and of course Queen Victoria’s 
accession in 1837. But the famous news of the death of 
good Queen Anne was first heard in 1714, another March 
Easter year. As regards weather, we shall not easily 
forget the present year’s record, which was equalled, 
however, if not surpassed, by the great snowstorms of 1837. 
Incidentally, Easter will not fall so early as this year again 
in this century. ‘Those who like omens may find comfort 
in the fact that four March Easter years have heralded 
peace from war—1815, 1856, 1902, and 1918 ; but, whatever 
the issue, we can safely predict that 1940 is not likely to 
diminish the reputation of March Easter years for being 
years of destiny. 


ENTHUSIASM FOR FUCHSIAS 


R. SACHEVERELL SITWELL rightly calls fuchsias 

bourgeois plants, with all the bourgeois virtues. He 
cannot imagine Liszt sending a box of fuchsias to Madame 
d’Agoult as Chopin sent a case of camellias to Georges 
Sand. Yet this amenable crinolined flower, coloured like 
ladies’ dresses of the early sixties, has roused many sober 
souls to enthusiasm since James Lee saw the first fuchsia 
on a window sill in Wapping 150 years ago. The late 
Harry Greene of San Francisco raised fuchsias in tin cans 
and distributed them free to anybody promising to care 
for them. ‘The Fuchsia Society’s second Annual testifies 
to the reviving attraction of the plant in this country after 
a lapse of half a century. We have never seen 100,000 
fuchsia plants in Covent Garden, as we might have in 
1886 according to Mr. A. A. Finchman. But, provided 
the war does not put an end to all charming trifles, we can 
iook forward to meeting them in drawing-room and con- 
servatory, and to being introduced to them by their correct 
1ames since so many of the best varieties have been identified 
ind their portraits reproduced in colour in the Annual 
‘f 1939. More fuchsias mean more gaiety and colour in life. 


BOILED SHIRTS OR SOFT? 


HITE ties or black ties, that is the question, though 

the more poignant form of it is, of course, tail coat 
yr dinner jacket, and, as a corollary, boiled shirt or soft. 
sir John Reith, in a recent speech, has been coming out 
‘trong on behalf of the more formal attire, and no doubt 
there is much to be said for it. It gives the wearer the 
genuine party feeling, which is in itself cheering, but in it 
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The man in dress clothes is conscious 
that he ought to live up to them in regard to his dinner. 
It seems almost absurd so to adorn himself merely to drink 
a whisky and soda, even though whisky is to-day something 
of a luxury, and so there comes over him a yearning for 


there lurks a danger. 


orthodoxy, for champagne and a cigar. In a short coat 
and a black tie, on the other hand, be his shirt what it may, 
he can drink reasonably cheap claret without any sense 
of incongruity, and generally speaking he is more aware 
of adapting himself conscientiously to circumstances. In 
the last war it was the more easy-going garments that won, 
and it seems likely that, despite the Minister of Information, 
they will do so again. 


EASTER 
Gethsemane, Mount Calvary, the grave : 
Anguish and agony and nothingness-— 
Ah, no! not that; rather the deep stillness 
Cradled between the spent and rising wave : 


Now dawns the Resurrection Morning, brave 
With the new-risen strength of Holiness— 
Strength perfected through suffering, to bless 

A world that T.ove, long-suffering, willed to save. 


Here in our own Gethsemanes, through all 

Of bitterness and pain that may befall, 

Even in Death’s dark valley, undismayed 

Faith gives to us this vision for our aid ; 

And we take heart, seeing that golden morn 

Of fallen hopes raised up and joy reborn. 
Patrick Forp. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BALLS 


IKE 'Tweedledum and ‘Tweedledee, the gutty and the 

rubber-core agreed to have a battle, and they were 
originally to have had it in January at Mid-Surrey, but 
the cruel frost prevented them. Now, if all is well, they 
will have it on this very Saturday at Sandy Lodge. ‘The 
conditions of the combat will be slightly different. Origin- 
ally Braid and Taylor were to have represented Crabbed 
Age, assisted by the friendlier rubber-core, while Youth, 
handicapped by the unresponsive gutty, had Cotton and 
Compston as its champions. Now Herd will be Braid’s 
partner, Havers, on his native heath, will be Cotton’s, 
and a four-ball match will be played instead of the good 
old-fashioned foursome. ‘The match is not intended to 
prove anything, but to benefit the Red Cross, and that it 
should do if only the weather be tolerably kind. ‘The 
general impression is that Braid and Herd will win, but this 
may be “ wishful thinking,” since no doubt sympathy 
will be with the old gentlemen and so against the old ball. 
Sandy Lodge is a good course for the purpose, with a number 
of two-shot holes which should make the young gentlemen 
hit their hardest with their brassies, and that is always 
pleasant to see. 
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LAWRENCES OF ARABIA—MARROWS AND MAIZE 
By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


FEATURE of all the wars in which Great Britain has par- 
ticipated is that there has been some rigid fashion 
observed by all ranks regarding the growth, or otherwise, 
of hair on the face. In the Seven Years’ War hair was 
barred altogether, and our troops in Canada, India and 

Europe were clean-shaven. The Peninsular campaign and the 
Battle of Waterloo were won with the clipped sideboard whisker 
and the bare upper lip. In the Crimea we demoralised the Turk, 
and also the home circle and the family photograph album for many 
vears afterwards, with the full chest-protector beard. South Africa 
saw our troops march to the relief of Ladysmith with long sweeping 
‘ master-tailor > moustache with or without waxed ends ; and in 
the last war, usually alluded to as ‘‘ the Great,” the tooth-brush 
stood fast on all fronts. 

So far, nothing definite seems to be decided about it this 
time, and a close scrutiny of several military centres has proved 
nothing. ‘There were rumours of Militia privates parading for 
the first time with Chelsea Art beards, but these growths seem 
to have gone the way of all hair. It would appear to be an open 
question whether we imitate the cavalry and hark back to the 
Seven Years’ War and a clean shave, or follow the fashion set 
by the Brigade of Guards and adopt the large Ladysmith variety 
of moustache which is always a nuisance when thick soup figures 
on the menu. es «@ 

* 

HAVE received a letter from an Irish correspondent who, 

referring to my remarks about the staff living-rooms in the 
basements of Irish mansions, pointed out that all the big houses 
in Ireland were designed by English architects. My correspon- 
dent says one can see the same thing in Tunbridge Wells ; and 
I would add (if necessary) London and several other eighteenth- 
century towns such as Bath. I mentioned the basements of the 
big houses in Ireland because there, with ample and cheap acreage 
available, it seemed so unnecessary. 

As a matter of principle, I am prepared to accept that all the 
bad things that have happened in Ireland are the work of the 
English, though the architect of the finest and largest Irish man- 
sions, Richard Castle or Cassells, was a German coming from 
Kassel, and actually the particular house I had in mind was 
designed by a Frenchman. However, I admit he was employed 
by a descendant of one of Strongbow’s Normans, so the rule 
still holds good. The last time I was over in Ireland I came across 
one of those typical injustices to the “‘ Ould Counthry ” for which 
England is famous, or infamous. I went to buy some lobsters at 
a well known fishing port in the west, and the fish dealer on the quay 
was quite hurt about it. It was evidently a sore point with him. 

“You can’t have anny,” he said indignantly ; “‘ and phwy 
not? Because John Bull buys the whole dam lot the minute 
the boats come in. Put straight on the train, they are, and run 
right away to Dublin and England.” 

‘* And who sells them to him?” I asked more indignantly. 

‘* 1 do,” said he, ‘“‘ and I make him pay through the nose 
for them too.” * + 


ANUARY st, 1940, was not perhaps the most propitious time 
to launch a new journal on the tideway of successful circulation, 
but the Indian Imperial Council of Agriculture, having made their 
plans some months ago, have not allowed the war to deter them 
from. bringing out their magazine, Indian Farming. 'There must 
be many readers of Country LiFe who look back on days they 
realise now were the best of their lives, particularly after such a 
winter as we have experienced this year ; and this journal, which 
brings back memories of ricefields, snipe and ryots, will appeal 
to them if they have a taste for agriculture. 

The journal has a foreword by the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
which reminds one that this country is particularly lucky in being 
able to find for service in the Empire pro-consuls who possess 
not only administrative and diplomatic ability, but are practice] 
agriculturists as well. Much of Lord Linlithgow’s life has been 
spent in close touch with the farmer and stock-breeder, and 
another servant of the State with the same tastes and ability is 
the late High Commissioner for Palestine, Sir Arthur Wauchope, 
who did so much for the citrus prosperity and afforestation of 
this treeless Mandate. 

The editing of an agricultural journal to meet the needs of 
all India with its varying climates and altitudes must be a most 
difficult task, for on one page one finds mention of a special 
strain of potato to withstand night frosts and on the next there 
is an article on dry farming of millet and that very tropical cereal, 
rice. Bee-keeping is not overlooked, and there is an interesting 
paper showing the results obtained with the various strains, 
the Italian, Carniolan, and small Indian bee. Those old shikaris 


who have had the painful experience of running up against a nest 
of the big rock bee of India, will read with mixed feelings of an 
attempt to domesticate this species, for if it is annoyed, and it 
loses its temper very easily, it is quite capable of committing 
homicide. 





E. Lawrences’ at work among the Arabs 
of the Arabian Desert, and we are therefore starting this war under 
more favourable circumstances than the last, because then we 
had only one “ T. E.,” and he was not discovered until after the 
war had been progressing for nearly two years. This time, 
according to the daily Press, we have two, and they are Mr. W. H. 
Ingrams, recently appointed as Chief Secretary at Aden, and 
Mr. C. A. F. Dundas of the Sudan Political Service, who has 
been active among the Beduin in Trans-Jordan and Iraq. One 
of the embarrassments of being an Arab administrator is the 
news value of the word “Arab ” and the strident Press publicity 
the work brings in its train. It is so difficult to escape being 
likened to T. E. Lawrence or Sanders of the River, or both ; 
and this is a standard after which the average humble official 
seldom strives. 

Mr. Ingrams, who received the Lawrence Medal from the 
Royal Central Asian Society last year, has done outstanding work 
in the Hadhramaut, and his new appointment at Aden is a most 
important one for which he is suited admirably. Arabia and its 
adjoining countries may or may not figure in this war, but it is 
as well to keep a watchful eye on affairs ; and it is the personal 
touch that counts always among the Beduin. We have some lee- 
way to make up in this part of the world, because since 1935 
foreign and anti-British propaganda on the wireless has been most 
active, and, though one may not connect the twelfth-century 
‘“hair-tent ”? nomad with this very twentieth-century invention, 
almost every Arab coffee-shop has a high-powered “ radio ” 
installed to attract custom. 


ON one and the same day two of our leading periodicals 
reported “ 'T 


x * 
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N this country it is a common practice to regard a vegetable 
solely as an adjunct to the meat course and nothing else, and 
as a race we are slow to adopt the French custom of serving a 
vegetable as a separate course or making it provide the basis of 
a dish. I do not pose as either a gardener or a cook, but there 
cre two vegetables that suggest themselves as being helpful these 
rationing days in making a little meat go a long way or eliminating 
it altogether, the common marrow and maize, or sweet corn. 

Our normal method with the marrow is to put a few plants 
on a rubbish heap, allow them to grow to colossal size, present 
the largest and most aggressive to the church for the harvest 
festival, and eat some of the remainder in the form of plain boiled 
and rather tasteless slabs on those days when peas, cauliflowers 
or beans have failed us. In Turkey, Egypt and the Balkan States 
the marrow is never allowed to grow to large size, but is picked 
when it is about eight inches long, and the pith and seeds are 
scooped out but the rind is left. The aperture is then stuffed 
with boiled rice with just a hint of chopped meat of any variety, 
and in the East flavoured with either fennel or garlic, and some- 
times both. Neither of these flavourings is likely to appeal to 
the average British palate, though there are quite a number of 
people who will confess to a sneaking liking for just a hint of 
garlic ; but the stuffing can be spiced with onion, celery, sage, 
or anything to suit the personal taste, and the dish is served 
with a tomato purée sauce. Another attractive Eastern dish is 
to scoop out the small marrows, slice in half, and fill the depression 
with a light batter flavoured with cheese. With both these 
dishes the marrows are first parboiled and finished off in the 
oven. The marrow is one of the easiest vegetables to manage, 
as it requires nothing but sun, moisture, and an old rubbish or 
weed heap; neither birds nor insects worry it; and, as it will 
thrive in any odd corner, a considerable number can be grown 
without taking up valuable space in the garden. 


* 
*. 


] AIZE, or sweet corn, I see is advertised every week in 

Country LIFE, and this is certainly a vegetable that should 
receive more attention these times than it has in the past. I 
do not pretend to know its formula as regards food value, but 
I do know that it forms the staple food of the various Kaffir races 
in South Africa, who eat meat perhaps once a month, and there 
is nothing wrong with their physique and general health. The 
trouble with maize is that, if sown in the open, our very short 
summer is sometimes insufficient to bring it to maturity, but 
this can be overcome by sowing the seeds now in thumb pots 
in the greenhouse and planting out when risk of May frosts is 
over. If this is done every plant should produce from three to 
five cobs, and these can be served whole, buttered, and eaten 
unprettily by gnawing off the corns. A better method, however, 
is to slice off the corn from the cob, boil until soft, pour off most 
of the water, add a little milk, and serve with poached eggs sitting 
on the maize. This year I am going to attempt to grow ripe 
maize to make me a little less dependent on the moods of the local 
corn chandler for my poultry foods. It will probably be a failure, 
but I have a precedent on which to go, and that is in the hot 
summer of 1911 I had no sweet corn for the table as it ripened on 
the cob before I picked it in September. 
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FLOWER HUNTING in the 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS 


T was a perfect spring day. The other botanist had 

promised to take me to all! the places where treasures 

had been found on a previous visit. Her eyes shone 

when she spoke of Melancholy thistle, Trientalis, Club 
mosses, and she was moved by a fine rapture when she said : 
“T believe they’ll take us to Ben Lawers to-day.” 

She said “ Ben Lawers” in the voice we should use in 
Ireland for the Burren of Clare and Glenade in Leitrim, a 
voice that means alpines and all the joy of finding things only 
known in Bentham and Hooker’s priceless volumes. The 
heat had quieted all the birds but the willow wren, which 
was singing its cool little song without ceasing. Sometimes 
the cuckoo gave a shout and then tired. 

Ben Lawers rises kindly in grassy slopes. ‘The road and 
a lake lie below it on the western side. It was late afternoon 
and we started to climb. One needed rewards on such a day, 
and the little cushions of pink-starred moss (Silene acaulis) 
did encourage us to go on. This too grows in Glenade in 
Leitrim, but I had twice failed to catch it in flower. These 
alpine treasures are tiny things. One 
can barely see the smallest of the 
meadow rues (Thalictrum alpina) and 
the little flowers of cowberry and 
bearberry are humble creatures. How 
hot it was, that climb up the mountain ! 
But the view from the high places 
grew more and more wonderful as the 
low sun threw the blue crags into 
deeper relief. I counted seven ranges 
of hills folded one after the other, 
blue on blue beyond our valley. We 
had not found the alpine forget-me- 
not, but we had the little Cerastium 
alpinum, and the better botanist was 
seen scrambling frantically up a rock 
face for something barely visible to 
other eyes. It was a tiny kidney- 
leaved sorrel growing in a cleft. 
Later we were to find it in Glen Etive 
near Deirdre’s traditional Grianan or 
sun parlour and all around Shingle 
Island at Dalmally. Other treasures 
we picked up on the downward way, 
such as Green Spleenwort, hollyfern, 
alpine clubmoss and the little Viva- 
porous polyganum, a poor little 
creature at best, not so pretty as 
Saxifraga stellata, which grows near 
the road. 

Supper by the loch side was 
something ten times better than any 
meal in a house. Did Deirdre and 
the sons of Usna take their salmon, 
their grouse, their venison by the 
waters of the lough or high on a 
grassy place where Deirdre heard the 
cuckoo call from “ cliff-tree” ? Was 
it these things she saw as their ship 
eft the friendly shores of Alba and 
ped towards Emain Macha’s halls 
nd that waiting, treacherous old 
ing? ‘‘ Glen Etive! O Glen Etive!” 
er heart sang as the sails flapped 
nd her eyes looked towards those 
ow distant hills. 

Glen da Rua! Glen da Rua! 

My love on all whose mother thou, 


From a cliff tree called a cuckoo 
And methinks I hear him now. 


IN GLEN ETIVE 
WHERE DEIRDRE 
HAD HER BOWER 
Photograph by Niall Rankin 


My thoughts went away from Ben Lawers and supper 
on the lake shore to the stage of the Abbey Theatre, where 
the most tragical Deirdre I ever saw, Mona Limerick, was 
playing chess with Naosi, waiting for that sword, swung by 
treachery, which should slay all she had loved best in that 
happy life of glen and lough. I have heard critics say that 
W. B. Yeats’ Deirdre is not dramatic. I know that one in 
the audience was stirred to pity and awe in the deep places 
of the heart. That seems a digression, but the little mountainy 
kidney-leaved sorrel must always remind me of Deirdre’s 
sun bower, her Grianan in Glen Etive, where I found it next 
day as we clambered over the rocks near Dalness, where too 
lived for a time Duncan Ban MacIntyre, the Argyllshire poet 
whose monument rises on the hill above Kilchurn Castle, 
looking towards Glen Strae and down Loch Awe. 

The next day, cloudless too, we set out to get the cotone- 
aster (C. vulgaris) that grows at Benderloch up on that great 
cliff Dun Bhalaise, once of the Gaels. This plant has only 
one other station, the Great Orme, near Llandudno. Having 

























































CLOUD PATTERNS 
OVER THE MOORS 


reached the place we looked 

up at the severe frontage of 

the cliff and saw the cotone- 

aster tumbling over it. The 

other botanist has a way of 

scrambling goatwise up any- 

thing, but to-day the grass 

was slippery and one slip 

would have meant bouncing 

down the rock face. The 

rule of our society that we 

must touch the flower named 

in the diary means that one 

must not take anything on 

trust. There was hot discussion as to what we should venture. 
However, calm reason led us round the cliff to a point where 
a streamlet came down through cool grass, and here in the 
quieter slopes the cotoneaster had sown itself freely. Its little 
starry faces peeped out from the shrubby tough branches on 
every side of us. There was time now to sit and look out 
towards the sea. This place too is haunted by memories 
of those luckless sons of Usna whose names will never be 
forgotten. Deirdre, whose loveliness made her a wonder to 
all men, was here, and the Gaelic tongue keeps in its place- 
names Naoise, her husband, the white-skinned and raven- 
haired. 

On a morning when the mists rolled down from Ben 
Cruachan I walked by the Orchy, a gentle river. I wondered 
if the Psalmist had seen just such waters and green pastures. 
But he had not seen the globe-flower and sylvan geranium 
growing on the margin of the river as they grew here. 
What a place for birds it was! The “ sea mag,” or oyster- 
catcher, St. Bride’s own bird, honoured in Gaelic countries, 
was skimming the field with his keck-keck-keck of a cry. ‘Two 
curlew flew calling above me. In a sandy bank the martins 
were skimming in and out, and up in the trees importunate 


Niall Rankin 
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young birds, a wagtail and the inevitable willow wren, were 
shouting to be fed. A willow wren, grub in mouth, still 
managed its little stave of song, which seems to have all the 
wistful loveliness of summer in its notes, like a little cascade 
of raindrops falling off the leaves. 

At last the rain came after those weeks of sunshine, and 
how lovely are the feet of the raindrops on the thirsty leaves. 
I woke to see the mists rolling down Ben Cruachan. All day 
the rain fell. On a knoll near Ben Lui we crouched like three 
witches round Macbeth while the rain pelted us and the tea 
things till we fled, two to the car and two to such a glade of 
ferns as I have never yet seen. Young ferns in a mountain 
gorge and a cuckoo calling—-who would heed the rain? And 
though we did not find either the parsley or the filmy fern, 
that paradise of green in the cleft of the hills will always be 
in my heart. 

Sometimes I wonder, as I hunt for some rare thing, which 
is the greater joy—the reward of finding the long-sought or 
the sudden surprise of the unexpected treasure. So far 
decision wavers. But I know it was a thrill of pleasure to find 
in the thatch of. two cottages near Duntroon Castle the little 
climbing corydalis, Claviculata. Once we had sought it on 

Killiney golf course, near Dublin, 
with an electric torch that the better 
botanist should see it. It is such a 
delicate little thing with its pale 
flowers and copious foliage. And un- 
expectedly, too, having been hunting 
almost with my nose for mudwort and 
pondweeds by the Orchy river, I 
umped a ditch into a clump of Wood 
Scirpus, which is a beautiful thing in 
flower, tall and sword-leaved, with a 
great umbel of soft grey flowers. 

As great as the joy of the find is 
the tantalised frustration of seeing 
some rare thing from a train or ’bus 
window. I could see the wild doroni- 
cum as a ’bus sped down the road 
from Easden, returning to Edinburgh. 
It is not all of us who boldly leave the 
train at the next station because we 
have seen a treasure on the embank- 
ment between it and the last station. 
But many a botanist has done it. 

And then—‘ the conclusion of 
the whole matter”—-one has quiet 
moments of seeing that beauty is 
lavished on every side. We seek the 
rare things, but the common ones 
only wait for our eyes to see them. 
Buttercups, celandine, dandelions on a 
gay morning, the white lace veil of 
chervil by every hedge in May; the 
smoke-like puff-balls of the goatsbeard ; 
the million gay faces of the hawkweeds 
and ox-eye daisies, the wind-rippled 
green and purple of the grasses in 
July ; the blue haze of Devil’s Bit 
scabious lying like mist over fields in 
September; the jewel berries of 
guelder and woody nightshade in the 
hedges when autumn comes. All 
these belong to us one and all. 

WinirreD M. Letts. 


A WESTERN 
HIGHLAND 
WATERFALL 
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THE CASTLE OF 
ST. GEORGE, 
TRIPOLI 


Roman Castrum and Crusader 
Castle now the Headquarters of 
His Excellency Marshal Balbo, 
Governor of Libya 









By LT.-COL. CYRIL ROCKE THE CASTLE OF ST. GEORGE, 100 YEARS AGO 













T was in 1898 that, entering 

the ancient port of Tripoli 
in a small Greek cargo 
boat, I first saw the Castle 
of St. George—the only 
one in the world, so far as I 
knew, to bear the name of our 
English patron saint. It was 
disappointing, for the fortress, 
which had appeared so _pic- 
turesque from the sea, proved 
nothing but a tumbledown old 
barrack, put to ignoble use, 
dirty and shabby without and 
within, and, as was natural under 
non-Christian rule, with its 
saintly name unknown. 

My next visit to Libya was 
in 1919, when ‘Tripoli was 
already an Italian possession, 
but the Castle was almost as 
neglected as ever. Italy was 
scarcely to blame for this, since 
Tripoli had only come into her 
hands shortly before the Great 
War in which all her resources 
had been engaged in pinning 
down some sixty enemy divisions. 

In January of the present 
year I made my third visit to 
Libya, and again I hastened to 
the Castle, this time to pay my 
respects to H.E. Italo Balbo, 
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THE FORTRESS TO-DAY, SHOWING THE SCULPTURED ST. GEORGE Marshal of the Air, who, since 
é "poh ‘ : : 5 : his return from his famous 
The point of view is the same as in the sketch above, with the port lying to the right formation flight across the Atlan- 
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tic and back in 1934, had been 
Governor of Libya. 

What a transformation ! 
The noble building is now radi- 
ant outside and magnificent 
inside. Its restoration was begun 
in 1922, during the governorship 
of that able administrator and 
worthy patron of the arts, Count 
Volpi, on whose good work 
Marshal Balbo has set his seal 
by filling it with antique works 
of art and by making it, what 
it was in its heyday, the seat of 
government of all Libya. More- 
over, a bold bas-relief of St. 
George slaying the Dragon has 
recently been cut on the south- 
east bastion of the Castle facing 
towards the Libyan Desert which 
the Marshal is, under the orders 
of the Duce and with the help 
of the Arab population and the 
indomitable Italian peasantry, 
transforming into’ cornfields, 
olive and orange groves, vine- 
yards and tobacco gardens. 

The illustrations which ac- 
company this article will, I hope, 
suffice to give the reader an 
idea of what the re-born Castle 
has become, permitting me to 
devote whatever space remains 
to a brief sketch of its history. 

The Castle, which is quadri- é 


THE HANGING GARDEN IN THE BASTION OF ST. JAMES lateral in form, has a projecting 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE GOVERNOR’S OFFICES 


On the right a Roman mosaic ; stairs of ancient Carystum marble 


bastion at each angle. Long walls and sunken courtyards fill the 
intervening space. Owing to the various buildings which have 
sprung up during the centuries and to the hanging-gardens which 
are enclosed by the old battlements, the Castle has not the traditional 
regularity of a military fortress, and these accretions add much to its 
picturesqueness. ‘The mixture of architecture is visible proof of the 
struggle between peoples, between Europeans and Orientals, be- 
tween Christians and Mohammedans. A tablet in the north-east 
bastion rightly proclaims the Castle to be “‘Arx Memoriis insignis.” 

As it stands the Castle preserves nothing of its character 
prior to the early sixteenth century, when it came into Spanish 
possession. But the previous existence of a Roman castrum on 
the same site is confirmed by historical records. Another record 
of the ninth century shows that Abdulla ibn Brahim, the founder 
of a dynasty, successfully defended the Castle against his own 
mutinous soldiers. 

Remembering that the Castle had doubtless previously been 
held by several of the Byzantine emperors, its first re-occupation 
by Christians took place in the early part of the twelfth century 
during the ill-fated Second Crusade. George of Antioch, who 
first gave the Castle its name, captured it and held it till 1158. 
This George of Antioch was the admiral of Roger the Norman, 
King of Sicily, whose lovely tomb is to be seen in the cathedral 
at Palermo. From 1158 to 1510 the Castle remained in non- 
Christian hands, and it is reported to have been highly decorated 
and embellished with marbles and majolica by Abu Sahia Zacaria, 
Sultan of the Hafsadi in 1318. 

For the next two hundred years—that is to say, until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century—there is no historical record 
of the Castle’s vicissitudes. In 1510 Count Peter of Navarre, 
under the orders of his master, King Ferdinand II of Spain, 
captured Tripoli and its Castle from Abdulla, called ‘‘ the Mara- 
bout ”’ by reason of his pious character. ‘The Spanish domination 
was brief (1510-30), but the Castle of St. George became, during 
this period, an important bulwark of Christianity on the African 
shore, especially in the fierce contests which raged between the 
Spaniards and Khair-ed-Din, the bold and valiant Barbarossa. It 
is known that the Spaniards re-dedicated the fortress to St. George 
and that they re-built the battlements which overlooked the city. 
But they made the grave mistake of concentrating their defences 
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in the fortress and destroying the fortified walls of the 
city to provide material for the former. 

In 1519 Charles Visucceeded Ferdinand II as King 
of Spain, and two years previously Barbarossa had occu- 
pied Algiers, which became his base of operations. In 
the meantime the Spaniards had destroyed all the 
mosques and Arab houses in the city of Tripoli, and the 
angry Arabs had withdrawn to Tajura, some fifteen miles 
to the east, which they fortified and from where, with 
the help of Barbarossa’s lieutenants, they were a con- 
stant menace to the Christian garrison of the fortress. 

In 1524 the Knights of Malta were ordered to 
make an inspection of the Castle, and a mission con- 
sisting of eight of the Knights, one for each of the 
eight languages of the Order, was despatched to Tripoli. 
Unfortunately, a bad outbreak of plague made it 
impossible for the mission to enter the Castle, which 
was in quarantine, and so what might have been an 
interesting report on its interior was never made. 
They furnished, however, a detailed account of its 
exterior: the length of the outside walls from north 
to south was 160 paces, from east to west 200 paces. 
The north wall was washed by the sea, and a sea-water 
moat protected the other three faces ; this moat was 
44 paces wide and 16ft. deep; the walls were 4oft. 
high, there was a sweet water well between the moat 
and the western wall, and three brackish wells inside 
the fortress itself. The Governor and his lieutenant 
were lodged inside the walls ; the Castle was badly 
in need of repair ; it contained two windmills. The 
Knights (fresh from their unfortunate experience in 
the Island of Rhodes, from which they had been driven 
out two years before) considered the fortress difficult 
to defend, because the walls were too low and their 
sandy foundations weak, and because the moat, which 
could easily be filled in, offered little resistance to a 
determined attacker. 

Despite this gloomy report, when the Knights 
asked for Malta the Emperor Charles V only yielded 
to their request on the condition that they would 
undertake to defend Tripoli and its Castle. How- 
ever, they accepted the charge and held Tripoli for 
their Order till 1551. During these twenty-one 
years the two Governors who were most active in 
strengthening the Castle were Fra Giorgio Schiling 
(Lingua d’Alemagna, 1535-37) and Fra Giovanni di 
Valletta (Lingua di Provenza, 1546-49) ; the first re- 
built the old city walls which the Spaniards had 
destroyed, and the second, who had been a slave 
prisoner of Barbarossa’s for over a _ year, and 
was afterwards to become a distinguished Grand 























































ANCIENT STATUE OF THE EMPEROR CLAUDIUS 


In the main entrance, from the forum of Leptis Magna 
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Master of the Order, induced Charles V to send an ambassador 
with plans and drawings which were designed to strengthen the 
now out-of-date structure. "This ambassador reported that if 
the alterations could not be carried out the fortress had better be 
levelled to the ground. Charles V opposed the demolition, and 
de Parisot (Fra Valletta) had to make the best of a bad job. It 
is not known whether the addition of the bastion of St. James, 
which now occupies the north-east angle, was the work of 
Schiling or Valletta. 

In 1548 the Knights of Malta petitioned the Pope, the 
Emperor Charles V, and Henry II of France to be allowed to 
make Tripoli the base of the Militant Order of St. John. If 
Tripolitania had been colonised by Christians the history of 
Europe might well have been very different, but the project was 
doomed from the start. The galley Catarinetta, in which the 70,000 
scudi were shipped 
from France to pay 
for the renovation 
of the Castle and the 
city walls, was captured 
by the enemy en route. 
This loss was the prin- 
cipal cause of the dis- 
aster of 1551, when 
Sinan Pasha and Murad 
\gha sacked the Castle. 


The Governor, Fra 
Gaspare de_ Vallies, 
‘esisted stoutly, but 


the odds were too 
heavy, and finally,when 
his own troops muti- 
ried, he was forced to 
urrender. All the 
arrison were made 
risoner and the un- 
ortunate Governor 
as put in chains. He 
vas afterwards released 
ogether with the 
ther Knights through 
he intercession of 

d’Aramont, French 
mbassador to Turkey, 
ho happened to be 
esent at the siege. 
ince Murad Agha of 
yjura, who had led the 
tack, became King 
Tripoli and ruled the 
untryfrom the Castle. 


THE HALL OF ORPHEUS. 





THE HALL OF DIANA OF EPHESUS. Ante-room of the diplomatic counsellor to His Excellency the Governor. The statue 
of Diana from Leptis Magna; the floor mosaic from Zliten, near Tripoli 


THE OFFICE OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
MARSHAL BALBO, GOVERNOR OF LIBYA 

The table is a solid block of verde antico marble ; 

mosaic form the background to the Governor’s seat 





Nothing is known of the Castle for the next hundred years, 
but a Provencal surgeon, Girard, who was a slave of the Corsairs 
from 1668 to 1676, is presumed to be the author of an unsigned 
manuscript which is now in the Librairie Nationale de Paris. 
This manuscript is entitled ‘‘ Histoire chronologique du Royaume 
de Tripoli de Barbarie.”” He describes the outside of the building 
as the eight Knights had done in 1524, and in addition gives 
particulars of the interior, which was now occupied by State 
officials and the garrison. He describes, for instance, the cells, 
where the unfortunate Christian slaves were lodged, and the 
torture chamber. 

The Caramanli dynasty, under whom the Castle is said to 
have been reconstructed, fell in 1835; ‘T'ripolitania became a 
far-flung province of the Ottoman Empire and the Castle was 
allowed to go to rack and ruin. A French writer who visited 
Tripoli in 1855, des- 
cribes the Castle in the 
following terms : 


Un édifice écroulé, 
tombant en ruine, horri- 
ble a voir et ajhabiter. 
On ne peut y graver un 
seul escalier sans 
courrir le risque de s’y 
casser le cou, et on 
ne peut en_ traverser 
aucune salle sans étre 
en danger de précip:- 
ter dans une salle 
inférieure. 


The Castle was 
more or less in this 
state when I visited it 
in 1898 and again in 
1919. But in 1940 it 
is certainly one of the 
most beautiful Govern- 
ment headquarters I 
have ever seen. It has 
been restored by artists 
who loved their task, 
with the result that 
the magnificent statu- 
ary, pottery and mo- 
saics which adorn it 
have been placed with 
admirable taste. Mar- 








shal Italo Balbo has 
: : . made the Castle of 
fragments of antique St. George live 
again. 
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THE HAWFINCH 


NTIL I went to live 
in Buckinghamshire 
the hawfinch was 
almost an unknown 
quantity to me, but 
I had not been there long 
before I saw a pair of these 
top-heavy-looking birds in my 
garden. ‘They visited our bird- 
bath almost daily during the 
first spring that we were there, 
and later brought their family 
to drink and bathe. My garden 
is surrounded by other similar 
plots of an acre or more, and 
I could not follow up the line 
the birds took when they arrived 
and left, and it was some seasons 
after our arrival that I saw a 
nest in a friend’s rose pergola 
which had been deserted. 

The text books mention 
the favourite site as being on 
the flat of the branches of old 
trees in orchards, but this nest 
was not typical at all as to site, 
and since then the several nests 
I have found have all been in 
the crutches of high lime trees, 
in the place one would associate 
with the nest of the missel 
thrush, with one exception and 
that was only four feet from 
the ground in a small hawthorn 
bush close to a pathway. This 
nest, like the first one I men- 
tioned in my friend’s pergola, 
was deserted, presumably be- 
cause of the constant coming 
and going of people. 

I had alw ays understood that 
the hawfinch was a very timid bird and likely to desert if even the 
nest was examined while it contained eggs. I therefore took ex- 
treme care not to touch any nests found in any way whatever. 

My first attempt at photography was far from successful, 
as I could not build my hide far enough away from the nest. 
It was placed about twenty-five feet above the ground in a lime, 
but I gained valuable knowledge with regard to building a hide 
and to the birds’ reaction to this structure and its gradual building 
until it was big enough to hold me and my camera. The young 
birds in this nest were growing rapidly and sprouting feathers 
when I started, and to my surprise the old birds’ reactions, so 
far as I could see, were absolutely nil, because as soon as I came 
down from the tree after adding a board or piece of sacking they 
returned without any hesitation and fed their young ones. 


HEN BROODING 


IN WIND AND RAIN 
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I spent a few hours in the 
hide in impossible light and 
saw the chicks leave the nest 
one by one and work their way 
up and along the spreading 
branches around me, the old 
birds taking not the slightest 
notice of my lens or any noise 
I happened to make. I imagined 
that this might have been a very 
bold pair of birds, and the 
following season I started to 
search for a nest before the 
leaves were fully out, as it was 
impossible to see anything from 
below at the time the nest I 
have just mentioned was found : 
it having been found by watching 
the old birds carrying food to it. 

I had not gone far along 
the avenue of limes before I 
noticed, high up, a nest, and 
going up I was delighted to find 
that it was a hawfinches’ with 
one egg. ‘Two or three times 
during the next two weeks I 
went up in the evenings and 
saw that the old bird was sitting, 
and when the young ones 
should have hatched I noticed 
no bird in the nest, and it 
looked as if it had been slightly 
disturbed. 

As I climbed the tree I 
noticed that a chaffinches’ nest 
which had been built lower down 
had been pulled out, and my 
fears rose. Sure enough the 
eggs were smashed and sucked 
and my hopes dashed to the 
ground. I found the keeper of 
that beat, and he at once told me the culprits. I had suspected 
jays, but he was certain it was the work of magpies, as he had 
shot both birds as they combed out this lime avenue on the 
previous day. 

My chances of hawfinches that season seemed doomed, but 
some ten days later the keeper rang me up and told me that he 
had found another nest with young ones farther along the avenue, 
and would I come and look at the possibilities of photography 
as soon as I could. He had found the nest as he sat by his hut 
in the rearing field and noticed the old birds coming and going 
with food to the nest. 

I went up the following evening, a Monday, and hoped that 
the young birds would remain in the nest long enough for me to 
build a hide and work them at the week-end. The nest was 
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THE FAMILY PARTY 
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about forty feet from the ground, and the only 
possible place to put the hide was facing the sun, 
but we had no option, and after discussing to- 
gether how we could manage things the keeper 
told me he could borrow two long ladders and 
that he would bind them together and put them 
up for me. He could then put bits of sacking up 
during the day and add to them if the birds were 
all right. I would then return in the evenings 
and continue to add until the erection was big 
enough for my purpose. 

All went well, and at last a strange collection 
of sacks, boards, etc., was built round the end 
of the topmost ladder. When finished it looked 
like a cross between the contents of an early 
Victorian lady’s wardrobe and a collapsed para- 
chute. The main thing was that the hawfinches 
seemed entirely oblivious of it. 

The young birds were still in the nest at the 
week-end when I could work them, but the 
weather, after being fine during the week, turned 
windy and showery, and with quick-moving birds 



























A PORTRAIT OF THE HEN 


like hawfinches good! light in a leafy tree is 
almost essential. 

I rigged up my camera with the keeper 
standing on the ladder just below the hide, and 
when I had got all set he left me, and before he 
had gone many yards from the tree I heard a 
note which reminded me of a stonechat. It was 
the hawfinches—both of whom were back already 
and close to the nest. I watched them feed their 
family, but I did not take a photograph. I thought 
it better to see how they worked before doing 
anything. 

Away they flew to a large poplar tree, and 
before long they were back again uttering those 
‘* chat-like ”’ notes, although their beaks and crops 
seemed crammed with green caterpillars. The 
food during the periods when I watched them 
appeared to be always these. 

I had expected to see the family fed on 
regurgitated and partly digested seed matter. [| 
have no doubt that this diet is later gradually fed 
to the young birds, as this bold finch with its 
massive beak, which is used for cracking cherry 
stones and other hard pips, is essentially a seed 
ater. 

This was the second nest with which I had 
got on terms, and both pairs of birds had been 
quite easy to work, being quite uninterested in 
the hide or any noise I might make within reason, 
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“OLD SQUARE FACE” 


I hope to find another this season and ascertain whether this boldness 
is characteristic when the young are hatched : the timidness of the hawfinch 
at other times is so marked. As I have already said, a pair are to be found 
in my garden most of the year, but if they see anybody they are away like 
a flash, showing the well known white emargination of their tails as they 
spring away in flight. This year, throughout February and March I have 
seen each morning from my bedroom between seven and eight o’clock 
flocks of these birds, varying from a dozen to over forty in number. These 
packs of hawfinches seem to be feeding on the seeds of the hornbeam, and 
each morning arrived from the south-east, and do not doubt but that they 
were the same flock each day, but it was interesting to see that they seemed 
to arrive out of the sun. Perhaps the early rays helped them to see and 
find their food. If anyone as much as put their head out of a window the 
birds were away in a moment, and yet, so far, those with young have been 
the very reverse of timid. 

The hawfinch, in spite of his rather top-heavy appearance, is a grand 
bird, with his orange-brown head and markedly black throat and _ lores. 
The neck is grey and the back brown. The upper coverings of the wings 
are blackish with a white line ;_ the tail ends are black at the base, with the 
characteristic white ends which I have mentioned as being so noticeable 
when they spring off in flight. The hen, as in most cases, is duller in 
plumage. IAN THOMSON. 


THE COCK WITH HIS EAGER LITTLE ONES 
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B OURTON HOUSE, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE—I 


The Residence of 
Miss ADA THEODOSIA aot 


Built in the early eighteenth century by the son of Sir Francis Popham, a Cromwellian 
General, on the foundation of a Tudor House which was the home of Sir Thomas 
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Overbury, murdered in the Tower m 1613. 


QUIDISTANT from Stow-in-the-Wold and Broadway, 

the village of Bourton-on-the-Hill climbs steeply up 

a spur of the Cotswolds. It is situated but three miles 

from the junction of four counties on the London- 
Worcester road. Springs in the surrounding hills flow either 
into the Thames or Severn Valleys. 

Dominated by the parish church of St. Laurence, with 
its Norman, Decorated and Perpendicular features, the village 
street with its roadside gardens is composed of stepped rows 
of ancient stone-roofed cottages, following the gradient of the 
hill (Fig. 1). Coming from Moreton-in-Marsh the first building 
to appear is the majestic tithe barn of the manor (Figs. 3 
and 8). Next in order is the lofty stable range (Fig. 5) abutting 
on the highway, then the brewhouse (Fig. 6)—all dating from 
the sixteenth century. On the farther side of these there 
stretches a high wall cut by three massive double gateways, 
behind which stands the classic manor house as guardian of the 
jumble of small dwellings and solitary shop. 

The name ‘“ Bourton” is a contraction of Bourg-town, 
from the. Anglo-Saxon Beorg, a hill or fort. From the ninth 
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-THE VILLAGE STREET, BOURTON-ON-THE-HILL, FROM BESIDE THE CHURCH 


century the manor of Deerhurst included Bourton, where 
Wluni (a freeman) held two hides in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. These the King took from the priory of Deerhurst 
to endow his new church of St. Peter, Westminster. 

William the Conqueror presented one portion to his cham- 
berlain, Girard ; other lands were under the protection of Queen 
Matilda. Hence there were two manors at Bourton: one in 
Westminster Hundred, the other in the Upper Division of 
Tewkesbury. After much confusion and many ecclesiastical 
disputes the property passed into lay hands. In the reign of 
Henry VIII Thomas, Lord Wentworth, obtained possession, 
but it was sold by his son to Richard Palmer, Gent., in 1556, 
from which year consecutive ownership can be traced. The 
initials R. P. and the date 1570 are carved on the dedication stone 
of the tithe barn. The original manor house and stables appear 
to have been of his building. His wife was interred in the 
parish church in 1568, and one of their daughters married to 
Sir John Lidcote shortly afterwards. In the following year there 
was buried ‘The worshipful and vertuous matrone Mrs. Alice 
Palmer of the full age of ffour score yeares.” The last entry 
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2.—BOURTON HOUSE, THE GARDEN SIDE 
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la 3.—RICHARD PALMER’S GREAT BARN, BUILT 
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of this name in the register is dated 1577, 
when James Beck was beneficed to the 
rectory by Richard Palmer. 


About this time the name of Over- ee ee 


bury is first mentioned in connection with 
Bourton House. Nicholas Overbury, 
born at Aston-sub-Egge in 1549 married 
Mary, daughter of Giles Palmer of 
Compton Scorpion, Warwick, and their 
daughter became the wife of John Palmer, 
the successor of Giles. Whether Nicholas 


House through his marriage with Mary 
Palmer as heir, or by purchase, it Is 
difficult to determine. In a window at 
Darling-Scot an old stained glass shield 
bore the arms of Overbury impaling 
Palmer, which is_ significant. This 
family, which is said to have come from 
the village of Overbury, in the same 
county, resided at Bourton House 
throughout the tragic short life of one of 
its members and onwards till the end 
of the reign of Charles Il. Nicholas 
Overbury, who outlived all his sons, 


5.—THE STABLES 


From a drawing by Major Benton Fletcher 
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6.—THE BREWHOUSE, NEXT THE STABLES 
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GARDEN TERRACE 


was Recorder of Gloucester, M.P. for that city, 
and Judge of the Marches. 

Invariably described as of Bourton, ‘Thomas 
Overbury, son of Nicholas, was born at his 
maternal grandmother’s home at Compton 
Scorpion, and baptised at Barton-on-the-Heath 
in 1581. At the age of fourteen he went to 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where he took his 
degree. Subsequently his father wrote : “‘ When 
a little past 20 years old he and John Guilbey 
my chiefe clerke, were sent (upon a voyage of 
pleasure) to Edinburgh with 60 /. between them. 
There Tom mett with Sir W™ Cornwallis, one 
who knew him at Oxford. Sir W™ commended 
him to diverse, and amongst the rest to Robert 
Carr, then page to the Earle of Dunbarr. So 
they came along to England together.” 

On entering the Temple Thomas Overbury 
‘was instructed in all those qualities which 
become a gentleman; by the entreaty of my 
Lord Treasurer, preferred to honour, found 
favour extraordinary, yet hindered in his expecta- 
tions by some of his enemies, and to shift off 
discontent, forced to travel; therein spent not 
his time to loss, but furnished himself with things 
fitting a statesman.’ His father also tells a 
story of his first appearance before the Queen. 
“When Tom was made server to King James, 
His Mat’. exclaimed ‘ Looke you, this is my 
newe server’; and queene Anne answered, 
‘°Tis a pretty young fellow.’” She had no 
liking for him and was heard to say, “‘ There 
goes Carr and his governor.”” It was through 
the influence of Carr that Overbury was knighted 
in 1608 and became one of the King’s Gentlemen. 
He was also appointed secretary to the favourite 
who passed on to him the Court scandal and 
intrigue. This confidence gave the recipient 
the mastery, but circumstances turned affection 
into jealousy and opposition. The endeavour to 
dissuade Carr, who was now Viscount Rochester, 
from his familiarity with Frances Howard, wife 
of the Earl of Essex, proved his undoing. To 
get him out of the way the King was induced 
to appoint him Ambassador to Russia, but 
Rochester persuaded Sir Thomas “ to decline it 
as no better than ‘an honourable grave,’”’ and 
that it was “ better to lie for some days in the 
Tower than more months in that barbourous cold 
country.”” The advice was followed as that of 
a friend. This refusal was represented as an act 
of high contempt, and Overbury was committed 
to the Tower in the spring of 1613. This aided 
the lovers, who at once began to put poison in 
his food. 

Nicholas Overbury and his wife, on hearing 
rumours, came to Court and petitioned the King 
to allow them to see their dying son; but, 
although a gracious reply was received, the 
elderly couple’s request was refused, and they 
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returned sadly back to Bourton-on-the-Hill. Sir Robert 
Killigrew—whose son’s portrait hangs in Bourton House—was 
imprisoned after an attempt to approach the death-bed of 
his friend. 

By a horrid process of poisoning, Lady Essex contrived 
to dispatch Sir Thomas Overbury in September of that year, 
when he was but thirty-two years of age. He was buried in 
the Tower chapel of St. Peter Vincula before his family 
had time to claim the body. The burial is entered in the 
register there as ‘‘A prisoner, poysoned.” A more sympathetic 
account is to be found in Bourton Church register. 

The heart-rending story of the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury and the subsequent trials and condemnation to death 
of Frances Howard—who pleaded guilty—and her lover, then 
Earl of Somerset, is one of the most famous in history and 
has many times been retold. 

Thomas Overbury was styled by Anthony Wood as 
‘“a most accomplished Person, which the happiness of his 
pen, both in Poetry & Prose, doth declare, who in Judgement 
and Learning excells any of his age.’”? Nicholas Overbury 
continued to live at Bourton House after the tragedy in the 
Tower. In 1621 he was knighted at Warwick, but died at 
home in 1643. His burial is thus recorded in the parish 
register : ‘‘ Sir Nicholas Overbury, that ancient and venerable 
knight, who long and faithfully served by his Sovereign and 
Country, in the Raynes of Queen Elizabeth, King James and 
King Charles, and was buried in May 1643, hee being then 
about one hundred years old.” His will, by its numerous 
bequests, supplies a copious pedigree. He bequeaths his 
body to be buried in decent manner, near his loving and 
beloved wife. To the Lady Overbury, wife of his son, Sir 
Giles, the two ‘‘ Colledge potts of silver, the one whereof 
was made of silver w" was given unto Sir Thomas by the 
King of Denmarke, for his service done unto the said King, 
when hee was heere in England.” The other was made of 
the Judicial Seal, which was his due as a fee, he being Chief 
Justice in Wales. Sir Thomas Overbury built Barton House, 
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a few miles from Bourton, only 
completed a year before his death 
in the Tower. He was succeeded 
by his brother Walter, who appears 
to have acquired the “ potts”’ from 
his sister-in-law. 

Sir Nicholas was succeeded by 
his grandson Thomas, son of Walter, 
who resided at Barton-on-the-Heath 
and sold Bourton House to Alex- 
ander, fifth son of Oliver Cromwell’s 
General Sir Francis Popham, 
described as ‘‘one who _ liveth 
in the hansom large seat in this 
parish and has a great estate.” 
From which it may be conjectured 
that the Tudor mansion down to 
the ground floor was demolished 
by him and the present house 
erected upon the basement rooms. 

From the Pophams the manor 
of Bourton-on-the-Hill was trans- 
ferred to Richard Bateson, whose 
ancestors had long held the manors 
of Bourton and Moreten in the 
Marsh. For over one hundred years 
the Batesons enjoyed the two mznors 
which were separated at the Cor- 
quest. Lord Deerhurst is said to have 
been the next owner, but it was from 
Robert Allies, Gent., that Bourtcn 
House and sixteen acres were pur- 
chased in 1851 by Sir James Buller 
East, Bt., who bequeathed it to his 
first cousin Mrs. Emily Matilda 
Bligh, mother of the present owner. 

The property is enclosed by 
high buttressed walls, against one 
of which extends a raised terrace 
terminating in a gazebo (Fig. 4). 
Paved walks and flower borders 
surround the lawn, on which rests 
an artificial stone basket said to be 
from the Great Exhibition of 1851 
(Fig. 2). At the end of a shaded 
walk there stands a magnificent 
laburnum tree (Fig. 7), famous as 
the largest and oldest in England. 
At 3ft. the girth of the trunk is no 
less then 12ft. BENTON FLETCHER. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISH 
CRICKET TOUR 


THE TRIALS OF PIONEERS 


HE first tour abroad undertaken by English cricketers 

may be found fully described, with illustrations, in a small 

and rather rare book written by Fred. Lillywhite, who 

accompanied the team on their travels. The title of 

the book, to which some further reference will be made, 
is “‘ The English Cricketers’ Trip to Canada and the United 
States in 1859.”’ The expedition was arranged not in any com- 
petitive spirit, but merely with the idea of showing to those who 
were more or less novices at the game how cricket was played by 
experts, and with the hope of making cricket popular in other 
parts of the world. A few years earlier it had been suggested 
that a team of English professionals should play a short series 
of exhibition matches in Canada. This proposal was made by 
Mr. W. P. Pickering, an old Etonian, who had been in the Cam- 
bridge elevens of 1840 and 1842, and after leaving the University 
had taken up a business appointment in Montreal. While negotia- 
tions were in progress between Mr. Pickering and Mr. Wilder, the 
President of the Cricketers’ Fund in England, an invitation was 
received from New York that the tour should be extended to the 
United States. Various guarantee funds were raised, and even- 
tually twelve leading players agreed to make the trip, on con- 
dition that they were paid £50 each and all expenses. These 
terms were for four matches against odds, two in Canada and 
two in the States. To the original programme a fifth match 
was added later, and the terms were further improved by a share 
in the gate of one or two scratch games. Altogether each man 
made about £90 out of the trip, and as the twelve were back in 
England in two months’ time this was not bad pay, though, con- 
sidering the difficulty and discomfort of travel, it was by no means 
excessive. 

It is curious, when we remember how widely during the last 
eighty years cricket has spread, that this pioneer effort should 
have spent itself upon unfruitful soil. Australia was not visited 
by a team of English cricketers until 1861, and in less than twenty 
years their representatives were challenging ours upon equal 
terms. South Africa, the West Indies, New Zealand, India, all 
these are competent adversaries to-day, and contribute much to 
the interest of Test match cricket ; but in Canada and America 
there has been no such development of the game. Some people 
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say that the American 
temperament finds 
cricket too slow, and 
prefers the more con- 
centrated excitement 
of baseball. No ana- 
lysis of national 
characteristics is less 
supported by fact 
than this. If slow- 
ness consists in de- 
liberate movement, 
golf is a slower game 
than cricket, and 
Americans not only 
play golf better than 
most nations, but 
often more slowly. 
It is perhaps fortu- 
nate for our Test GW ¥. 
match chances that SNA MUI 

they have not yet “FRED LILLYWHITE. 
devoted to. cricket 

the same painstaking 
study which they 
have devoted to those other ball games in which they excel 

This first English team, estimated by contemporary standards, 
formed the strongest combination that we have ever sent out 
anywhere. It contained absolutely the pick of our professional 
talent at a time when talent was confined almost entirely to pro- 
fessionals. The twelve selected were: George Parr, Grundy, 
and John Jackson, of Nottinghamshire ; Caffyn, Lockyer, Julius 
Cesar, and H. H. Stephenson, of Surrey ; Carpenter, Hayward, 
and Diver, of Cambridgeshire ; with Wisden and John Lillywhite, 
of Sussex. 

Little county cricket was played in those days, and the 
leading professionals depended for employment mainly upon 
engagements with two organisations, the All England eleven, 
and the United All England eleven. No significance attached to 
these titles, for the division was purely arbitrary, some 
throwing in their lot with the All England, and some 
with the United. During the summer these elevens 
toured the country, contending with local eighteens or 
twenty-twos, and they played against each other at 
Lord’s in an annual fixture, which for those who wanted 
to see the best cricket was the event of the season. The 
teams were well matched, and the game was more 
attractive to watch than Gentlemen and Players, a 
contest which, owing to the weakness of the amateurs, 
was generally too one-sided to be interesting. 

Six men from the All England and six from the 
United made up the Canadian twelve. The qualifica- 
tions of some of them may be noticed. Parr, the 
captain, though now possibly a little past his best, had 
for some vears been considered the legitimate successor 
to the renowned Fuller Pilch as the premier batsman in 
England. Carpenter and Hayward were the most con- 
sistent run-getters to be found, while Caffyn and 
Wisden were accomplished all-round cricketers. The 
chief bowler was Jackson, whose tremendous pace must 
have made him most unpleasant on the rough wickets 
of the period, and the wicket-keeping was entrusted to 
Lockyer, who was in a class by himself, and was also a 
most useful batsman. All these, to those interested in 
cricket history, are indeed famous names. There was 
not aweak man on the side, and if a representative team of 
England had been wanted for an important Test match, 
little criticism would have been caused by this selection. 

The tourists left Liverpool on September 7th, and 
they reached Quebec on the 22nd. They had a very 
rough passage, and several of them were ill most of the 
time. The duration of the voyage was increased by 
fourteen hours owing to the ship taking a wrong course 
and going up the White Bay instead of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, an error in navigation which seems somewhat 
surprising. Directly after their arrival at Quebec the 
cricketers left for Montreal, where they were to play 
their first match. This had been advertised to begin on 
Monday, the 19th, so that the start was already three 
days overdue, much to the disappointment of the many 
residents and visitors who were waiting in Montreal for 
play to begin. The Englishmen turned up on the 
Thursday evening, but more delay was caused on Friday 
by heavy rain, ‘‘ with drops the size of quarter dollar 
pieces.” Rain fell again on Saturday morning, but at 
noon the weather cleared, and intense excitement pre- 
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SCENE IN THE DINING SALOON 





vailed when it became known that the match was at last 
going to begin. When the Twenty-two of Lower 
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THE BREAKDOWN IN A SNOW STORM 


Canada went in to bat there were three thousand spectators present. 
The Canadians made 85, which in the light of subsequent perform- 
ances was quite a fair total, though the visitors, not yet recovered 
from their sea voyage, are stated to have bowled and fielded far 
below their proper form. On the Monday the weather was fine, and 
the English team, after leading by thirty-two runs on the first 
innings, dismissed their opponents for 63, and won easily by 
eight wickets. 

It is not worth pursuing all the matches in detail. All five, 
whether played in Canada or in the States, were on much the same 
lines. The home side always went in first, and on no occasion 
did their score reach three figures. Out of the ten totals made 
against the Englishmen eight were under 70, and among 208 
individual innings against them there were only eleven double 
figures. ‘The visitors themselves batted moderately enough, but 
they won all their engagements, two of them in an innings, and 
the other three by a substantial balance of wickets. The strongest 
opposition was met with at Philadelphia, where the locals for a 
time held their own creditably, though they lost eventually by 
seven wickets. The last two fixtures were contested, as will be 
seen, in hopeless weather, but the final match, in which the 
English batting showed some improvement, resulted in the 
easiest win of the tour. 

One or two general comments on the play will suffice. The 
batting of the Twelve was weakened by the loss of Parr, who 
was hurt by a ball from Jackson in one of the scratch games, and 
was able to bat only in the first two matches. Hayward, with a 
highest score of 50, made far more runs than anyone else, and 
the next in order were Lockyer and Caffyn. Carpenter did not 
do so well as had been expected, while good players like Diver, 
Stephenson, Czsar and Grundy were complete failures with the 
bat. 

On the other hand, as may have been inferred from the 
statistics already given of the resistance offered by their adver- 
saries, the bowling averages were in amazing contrast to the 
ponderous figures to which modern cricket has accustomed us. 
The least effective of those tried accounted for batsmen at little 
more than three runs each. Jackson took 50 wickets for 147 runs, 
and Wisden 58 for 183, while Parr with his underhands claimed 
29 victims for 71 runs. For some reason not easy to understand, 
the Canadian and American batsmen seemed to be all at sea with 
slow bowling, so much so that Wisden, discarding his usual 
medium-pace round-arm style, came out in quite a new capacity 
as a lob-bowler. One can imagine Jackson’s intimidating speed 
being too much for inexperienced batsmen, but among the various 
twenty-twos there might well have been found a few resolute 
hitters capable of dealing with second-rate slows. Lockyer’s 
wicket-keeping was worthy of his reputation. 

The last two matches, one at Hamilton against Upper Canada, 
and the other at Rochester, U.S., against a combined twenty-two 
of Canada and America were arranged for the end of October. 
This seems to have been too late in the season, for the weather 
conditions made cricket a severe ordeal both for players and for 
spectators. On Saturday, 
October 22nd, play was 
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NOCTURNAL ENCAMPMENT 


then left by train for Montreal, at the end of what sounds like 
rather a hard day. The night that followed was equaily trying, 
for when at half-past two in the morning they reached 
Rome, where they intended to sleep, there were no beds to be 
had at the hotel, so they did as well as they could in the smoking- 
room. They had to start again at six o’clock, and later in the day, 
when they got to Kingston, they found that the Montreal train 
was timed to leave immediately from the station which was four 
miles away. An advance party went ahead to ask that the train 
might be stopped until the large quantity of baggage could be 
brought across. Consent was obtained to an hour’s delay, and 
the luggage was loaded on to a farm cart. An escort of three of 
the travellers walked behind the cart, and picked up the boxes 
and bags which kept falling on the road, ‘The dust was ankle 
deep, and the task is described as a fearful one to perform, so that 
when the party reached the station they were almost ready to drop 
with fatigue. Three days later the team left for England in the 
North Briton, and met with even worse weather than on the outward 
voyage. They landed at Liverpool on Friday night, Novem- 
ber 11th, and must have been glad to get home. 

Fred. Lillywhite’s book giving an account of the tour has 
already been mentioned. ‘Though he was a member of the cricket- 
ing family, and his brother was one of the team, Fred. was not 
himself a player, but his business interests were connected in 
various ways with the game. Besides being a cricket reporter and 
a publisher of cricket books, he was the inventor of the score card 
printed and sold during the progress of play, and in the book 
about the Canadian trip there is a picture of him sitting in the 
small tent where he worked his hand press. He was also the 
compiler of the earliest of cricket annuals, his “‘ Cricketers’ Guide,” 
first issued in 1848. This became what used to be known as the 
“ green Lillywhite,” the publication of which ceased many years 
ago. A more important service rendered by Fred. Lillywhite to 
cricket literature was the production of ‘‘ Scores and Biographies,” 
a standard book of reference the research for which was undertaken 
by Mr. Haygarth. 

Lillywhite went with the Twelve to Canada, I suppose on 
his own account, taking with him his tent and the press for printing 
the score cards. When there were difficulties, as there often were, 
in putting the luggage aboard a ship or a train, the printing appara- 
tus, which was awkward to handle, sometimes gave extra trouble. 
While Lillywhite complained about the rough handling of his 
property, Parr, always a short-tempered man, used to abuse the 
whole concern in violent language, and Lillywhite, who was quite 
as easily annoyed as Parr, resented this attitude. 

The record of the tour gives details of travel by sea and land, 
as well as accounts of the banquets and receptions at which the 
team were entertained both abroad and after their return to Eng- 
land. There are numerous illustrations in the book. Some of these, 
with titles like ‘‘ A Ship in Distress,” “‘ Niagara Falls,” and so on, 
look as if they might have already done service elsewhere, but 
several have been drawn for this particular volume, either by some- 
one on the spot, or from descriptions. The scene in the dining-room 
of the Novascotian. and 
that of the nocturnal en- 





prevented by a heavy fall 


of snow. Whether the 
snow did not lie, or 
whether it was cleared 


away, is not stated, but 
the game was resumed 
on Monday, when the 
players had to field in 
muffs and greatcoats, and 
“such was the cold they 
could scarcely feel the 
handle of the bat, or 
know whether they had 
fielded the ball or not. 
Indeed, such cricketing 
weather had never before 
been experienced.” After 
winning the match easily 
by an innings and sixty- 
eight runs, some of the 
Englishmen took part in 
a game of baseball, and 
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campment at Rome are 
specially vivid. In the 
picture of the conveyance 
of the luggage to the 
railway station at King- 
ston, the train ready to 
depart for Montreal is 
shown in the distance, 
and on the cart may be 
seen the poles of the 
printing tent. There 
seems to be little attempt 
at portraiture, but if there 
is it may be mentioned 
that the three figures 
escorting the cart are 
those of Messrs. Picker- 
ing, Diver, and F. Lilly- 
white, who are named as 
being (very disagreeably) 
in charge. 

ALFRED COCHRANE, 
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THE FARMER’S WAR 


THE 
COUNTIES SURVEYED 
IV.._DEVON 


By 
G. C. HAYTER-HAMES 


‘ Glorious Devon” presents a peculiar and 
difficult task to its County Agricultural 
Committee. Three-quarters of the holdings 
are under 100 acres and are ‘ one-man 
farms,” and there has been a big loss of 
arable acreage encouraged by difficulties of 
terrain. Mechanisation is also difficult. 
But, in allocating their 80,000-acre requisi- 
tion, the Committee is solving its peculiar 
problems with specialised means. 


DEVON DOES NOT LEND ITSELF 
TO MECHANISATION 


HE work of a county war agricultural committee is full 
of interest and very constructive. The committee is 
in effect charged with the revival of agriculture in their 
county for the duration of the war, and we hope that 
our work may endure for longer than that. 
Agriculture in Devon has felt the depression, and there is 
plenty of evidence of this, the most serious feature being the 
shortage of labour. 


A MAN AND A HALF PER 100 ACRES 

Devon is a very big county ; it covers roughly one and a half 
million acres, of which 1,100,000 are agricultural land. There 
are 16,500 holdings in the county and 12,000 of these are under 
100 acres. On this big acreage there were in 1939, excluding 
the farmers themselves but including their sons, 18,529 farm hands: 
this only averages one a holding and, still more astonishing, it 
only averages just over one and a half men for each 100 acres. 
A careful investigation of the labour position discloses that we 
have lost from the land 6,300 hands in the last ten years and pro- 
bably double that number since the last war. Equally striking, and 
no doubt due to the shortage of labour, is the loss of arable acreage : 
we had last year 189,000 acres less under the plough than in 1919. 

Some of this land has been lost to agriculture for ever, having 
been taken for building, aerodromes, afforestation and other 
similar purposes. Some is derelict, but the greater part has gone 
down to temporary pasture. 
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We have learnt a good deal about this since the last war, and 
our new seed mixtures, notably the ‘‘ Colin Ross Mixture,” 
called after our well known Agricultural Organiser, yield better 
and stand longer. Probably a great deal of the loss in arable 
acreage is due to the lengthening of the rotation owing to tem- 
porary grasses being left down another two or three years. 

The tendency to forsake grain for stock rearing has probably 
been going on for half a century in face of competition from overseas, 
but it has been speeded up tremendously since the last war. 

A farmer and a couple of sons can look after a large head of 
stock with no paid labour at all, and the ample supply of cheap 
imported feeding-stuffs has encouraged a heavy stocking and 
often a complete abandonment of cultivation. 

So it has come about that in recent years we have barely grown 
enough cereals in the county to feed our cattle. At the same 
time our head of pigs and poultry has increased enormously. 
We have, therefore, been very severely hit by the recent shortage 
of feeding-stuffs : as the turnover of many of our small farms 
depends mainly on pigs, poultry and dairying, this is a very serious 
matter. 


LOCAL MECHANISATION PROBLEMS 


This marked change in our farming methods has had an 
effect on the supplies of machinery. The bigger farms have 
answered the labour problem by mechanisation as far as they 
can, though Devon, with its small fields and steep hills, does 
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not lend itself to mechanisation. Some 
of our bigger farms may be actually 
better equipped and more able to get 
on quickly with their work, despite the 
labour shortage, than they were in the 
last war. Our smaller farms, however, 
are under-equipped in both horse-power 
and implements: in fact, many small 
dairy farms have not a single implement 
left, though their lease may disclose 
that the majority of the fields were once 
scheduled as arable. 

There is, however, another saving 


feature of very recent origin. The 
shortage of labour has created a demand 
for contract work. Farmers, black- 


smiths, small garages and cattle transport 
men have invested in a tractor and a few 
implements and have undertaken plough- 
ing, cultivating, mowing and reaping at 
so much an acre. A good man with an 
active son to help him can deal with a 
very big acreage in this way. An 8ft. 
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hundred contractors in the county, 
roughly one to every two parishes. The SIR JOHN KENNAWAY AND THE HONITON SUB-COMMITTEE INSPECTING 
War Agricultural Committee is making ; DERELICT LAND 
full use of them and by hiring them 
Government implements, of which we 
have secured over 1,000, and also in 
many cases by hiring them extra tractors 
we have considerably increased their use- 
fulness and they may prove our salvation. 
We have been absorbed so far in 
allocating our 80,o00-acre county task 
among our 16,500 holdings: they vary 
very much in size and type. Our Lord 
Lieutenant is, quite properly, our biggest 
farmer, ranching Cheviot sheep on an 
Australian scale on the slopes of Exmoor. 
At the opposite extreme there are many 
small men with a couple of tiny fields 
with no implements or horses. We have 
our rich red loams in South Devon, 
sheltered and “ loo,” and again we have 
our moorland farms, such as the Prison 
farm at Princetown, 1,o0o0ft. above sea 
level, where, in the words of the Devon- 
shire song, ‘‘ the wind whistles cold of 
a night.”” This task has, therefore, been a 
very big and a very difficult one. It 
was left to our fourteen area sub- 
committees, consisting of leading farmers, 4 : ‘ 
landowners and land agents, to make ; 
this allocation, and furthermore it was THE CONTRACTOR COMES TO THE RESCUE. THE FIELD WHICH HE 
left to the farmer himself to choose the IS PLOUGHING HAS ACTUALLY NOT BEEN PLOUGHED FOR HALF A 
fields he wished to plough and the crops CENTURY 
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which he thought best to till in them. 
This concession and the care and skill 
with which our Area Sub-committees 
have done their work has caused general 
satisfaction, and there are probably not 
more than a dozen farmers who actively 
oppose their ploughing orders. 

Our next task is to help our farmers 
in every way possible to carry out this 
task with machinery, the organisation of 
labour, and by making certain of supplies 
of seeds and manures: we are also 
beginning to consider the allied problems 
of derelict land, drainage, and credit. 


RECLAMATION 


Derelict land comes under various 
headings. The easiest to deal with is the 
light, well drained land which, owing to un- 
profitable prices and to the fact that it may 
not be watered and may be difficult to seed 
down, has tumbled down to heather or 
scrub. Subject to an attractive price for 
corn it may be fairly economic to plough 
this type of land with a tractor, give it 
a dressing of lime and grow barley or 
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the odd derelict field, the expensive field of the farm, which the 
farmer, faced with bad prices and labour shortage, has given up 
as a bad job. It will need a greater confidence in the future of 
farming than at present exists to get these fields back to culti- 
vation. Owing to their scattered nature they would prove an 
awkward proposition for the War Agricultural Committee. 

Finally, there are large acreages, particularly in North Devon, 
which are derelict owing to the neglect of drainage. It will take 
much money and much labour to reclaim this land, which is, 
however, generally worth reclaiming. 

With income tax at 7s. 6d. in the £ it is not likely that many 
landlords will be able to finance this expensive work : unlimited 
credit will not tempt the hard-pressed farmer to gamble. The 
Government drainage scheme, as it does not include assistance for 
tile drainage, will materially help but will not solve this problem. 

It is possible that a £4 or £5 grant per acre might tempt 
private enterprise to do the work if the labour is available ; failing 
that it must remain a very unwelcome task for the War Agri- 
cultural Committee. 

The recovery of the outlay on this work will take several years 
of satisfactory prices. ‘The work needs most careful planning 
and supervision, and it is probable that the best way to deal with 
it would be to set up a Land Reclamation Commission on the 
lines of the Forestry Commission to specialise in this work. 
They could be empowered to buy or rent the land at its market 
value and to recoup their costs by re-sale or the improved rentals 
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obtained by sub-letting it when reclaimed. It may be found 
that a war agricultural committee has far too many duties to spare 
adequate time for this very difficult problem. We hope the life 
of these committees may prove too short for them to see such a 
scheme of land reclamation brought to fruition. 

The elimination of waste is a very interesting and useful 
part of our work. Rabbits need attention, but when over ts. in 
value a rabbit’s life is not worth living, especially when the butchers’ 
shops have limited supplies. Rats, however, are a great problem, 
for there is no price on their head, and few people are clever 
enough to catch them. Attempts are being made to interest some 
well known rat-catching firms in undertaking contract work in 
the county. 

The saving of pig swill is being actively encouraged: an 
outlet has been found for all swill from Government camps and 
public authorities have been encouraged to organise its separation 
and collection. Exeter has already made plans for this. We 
believe there is enough food wasted in the county materially to 
assist our feeding problems. 

These are our duties and our objectives: those engaged in 
this work ask for no better reward than the joy of seeing the 
fertile acres of Devon in full production once again, and so patriotic 
and determined has been the response of the Devon yeoman to 
the great national effort asked of him that a big measure of success 
seems already assured, subject only to enough labour being attracted 
back to the land to do the work. 


FARMING NOTES 


MARCH DUST—-LINSEED FOR PROTEIN—MR. MORRISON AT THE FARMERS’ 


CLUB—THE COST 


OF WARBLE FLY—HELP FROM ROOKS—DAIRYMEN ENCOURAGED 


PECK of March dust is worth a king’s ransom, so 

they say. This spring it has been worth that and more. 

Indeed, if we had not been blessed with a dry fortnight 

at the beginning of the month, how would our hopes 

of greatly increased cropping look now? As it is, we 
have been able to get ahead well with cultivations on the existing 
arable land and turn to ploughing out more grassland with a 
reasonable prospect of getting a crop of oats or barley. Every 
dry day has been worth several thousand acres of extra plough- 
land and it is the extra acres of arable that will turn the scales 
when we come to assess the capacity of our farms to carry a full 
head of livestock without such complete dependence on imported 
feeding-stuffs. "That, to my way of thinking, has become the 
important matter. Six weeks ago we were promised a more 
generous allowance of imported feeding-stuffs. ‘That did not 
materialise, and we have to reckon more and more on our own 
fields to carry the cows and other stock through next winter. 
Green crops and roots, sugar beet and potatoes, as well as the 
corn crops on which much stress was laid at the beginning of the 
war, are the best insurance policy in which we can invest. I am 
not forgetting the hay crops off permanent grass which will to 
some extent be sacrificed as the plough goes into the grassland, 
but on balance the plough can make most farms considerably more 
self-supporting in feeding-stufts. 

Where the pinch will be felt is in home-grown protein foods. 
If farmers had been able to foresee the present position, more 
beans would have been sown last autumn. Peas can still be sown, 
but seed is expensive, and a mixture of peas and oats will be the 
best most of us can manage. Linseed will be a valuable crop 
that can be sown as late as May on some of the freshly ploughed 
ground. ‘There is a useful leaflet on linseed-growing published 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. Linseed is rich in oil as well 
as protein. Indeed, too rich in oil for economical feeding except 
to calves. Little is known about the economics of linseed-growing. 
It may be that in war-time with increased freight charges we can 
grow linseed as cheaply here as the Plate linseed can be landed 
here. Anyway, this is a crop which is worth consideration as a 
rich source of protein to balance the extra cereals farmers are 
growing for this harvesi. 

* * * 

Mr. Morrison had a large audience at the Farmers’ Club 
meeting last week, and he acquitted himself well. It must have 
needed some courage to meet his critics face to face, but he braced 
himself to the effort and left me, at any rate, with the impression 
that he is sincere in his desire to foster the home production of 
food and give the farmer fair, if not extravagant, conditions. 
Like all politicians, he habitually has his ear to the ground and 
attaches much importance to public opinion. Farmers must not, 
he emphasised, antagonise consumers by demanding excessive 
prices in war-time. That would forfeit public good will to agri- 
culture and lead to a collapse such as occurred after the last war. 
few were found then to raise their voices on behalf of the land. 
Many felt that farmers had done rather too well out of the war. 
But let us be quite clear on this point. To build up a consistent 
public opinion, which recognises the supreme value of agri- 
culture to this country, political leaders like Mr. Morrison must 
convince the electorate of the importance of home food production 
for the nation’s peace-time needs as well as in war. Mr. Morri- 
son’s own department sins in this respect. ‘Too often the Ministry 
of Food’s announcements suggest to the public that, even in war- 
time, it is vast purchases of overseas produce which save the 
country from starvation, whereas in point of fact the soil of Britain 
is already contributing a major part of the livestock products 





for the nation’s larder and, given the opportunity, can do much 
more as the war goes on. 
* * * 

The time has come to look for warble lumps in the backs 
of the cattle and take the proper measures to destroy the maggots 
before they continue their life cycle and produce another genera- 
tion of warble flies. The simplest and most effective method of 
destroying the maggots is by the application of a derris prepara- 
tion. Until this year the law has been satisfied if the maggots 
were merely squeezed out, but this has not proved wholly satis- 
factory. It has been decided not to permit this alternative method 
under the Order, and consequently all visibly infested animals 
must, during the dressing season, from March 15th to the end 
of June, be treated by the application at monthly intervals of a 
derris dressing. Derris preparations are sold in cartons bearing 
labels containing full directions for their use, and stock owners 
should, in all cases, refuse any product which is not labelled with 
a label that certifies that the dressing will be in conformity with 
the requirements of the Order. Warble treatment has been 
compulsory for four years now, but the pest persists. There 
must be many farmers who ignore the law. Well, between them 
the indifferent owners are costing the farming community a loss 
of at least £500,000 through warbled hides. 

* * * 

There has come to me in the post a single printed sheet 
setting out the usefulness of birds in agriculture. The author 
is Mr. A. Roebuck, Adviser in Agricultural Entomology at the 
Midland Agricultural College. He stands up for the rook, and 
quotes several instances to prove that the rook is really more of 
a benefactor than an enemy to the farmer. At Market Bosworth 
in Leicestershire the plants in a field of winter oats were looking 
very sick and were rapidly disappearing. The rooks from a 
near-by rookery began to congregate on the field and some seemed 
to spend all their time on it. Wireworms were destroying the 
crop. The farmer shot one of the rooks and found its food to 
be wireworms. After a few weeks, during which the birds were 
very busy, spring oats were sown and a good crop practically free 
from attack resulted. Mr. Roebuck quotes other examples of 
the way in which rooks destroy leather-jackets, various beetles 
and cutworms, and I for one do not quarrel with his conclusions. 
At sowing time rooks can be a nuisance until the corn plant is well 
established, but on balance they probably do more good than harm. 
Jackdaws, starlings, blue tits, blackbirds, green woodpeckers and 
stockdoves all come inte Mr. Roebuck’s list. About their virtues 
as the farmer's friends I will express no opinion. 

* * * 

The milk prices announced for the coming summer are at 
about the level which was expected. An extra 2d. a gallon over 
last summer prices was fully justified on the basis of additional 
costs incurred, and the Government have sprung a further $d. a 
gallon by way of incentive to the dairy farmer to stick at his job 
and overcome the difficulties of which he has so far had more than 
his fair share. Feeding-stuffs have been uncertain in quantity 
and quality and dear in price. Labour for the seven-days-a-week 
job of milking is hard to keep and almost impossible to replace 
in some districts. I always remember the saying of a countryman 
discussing a townsman turned farmer. ‘‘ He knows as much about 
farming as a cow knows about Sunday.’’ The dairy farmer has 
earned the bonne bouche of an extra halfpenny a gallon this summer. 
He and his men deserve all they can extract from the Ministry 
of Food and the Treasury. I doubt whether it will keep in really 


good temper, but this is a case in which due reward is needed to 
sweeten labour. 
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TECTURE 


PAINTINGS BY 

JOHN PIPER 
(Right) Approach to Fonthill. 
(Below) Autumn at Stourhead. 


(Bottom) Bolingbroke at Lydiard 


Tregoze, Wiltshire. 
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O many people purely abstract 
art is meaningless. In fact, it is 
impossible to produce a work of 
art without some preliminary 
visual experience. But in the 
process of transferring that visual experi- 
ence into terms of paint it may be so 
transformed and _ simplified that the 
casual observer will be unable to connect 
the result with his own experience of 
the visible world. This was the case with 
John Piper’s paintings a few years ago. 
They were shapes, but they did not 
seem to be related to any familiar aspect 
of life. No doubt the artist gained 
valuable experience in expressing the 
solidity of bodies in contrasting colours, 
and now he is applying that knowledge 
to the interpretation of architecture. 
The interpretation is very far removed 
indeed from the photographic approach, 
but there is just enough recognisable 
subject to make the paintings extra- 
ordinarily stimulating and _ attractive. 
John Piper has gone out of his way to 
find rather bizarre architectural themes, 
such as Welsh chapels and Brighton 
villas; and by concentrating on the 
essential relation of shapes and on con- 
trasting colours and textures he has 
succeeded in making pleasing pictures 
out of what might seem to be con- 
ventional or, equally, hideous material. 

The present exhibition of his paint- 
ings and water-colours at the Leicester 
Galleries communicates his own excite- 
ment about architecture. Sometimes one 
sees a building in an unusually strong 
light and its significance suddenly be 
ccmes intensified. John Piper shows all 
his buildings under such a revealing light ; 
in fact, he inteprets them not so much 
in terms of light and shade as in terms of 
boldly contrasting colour. By the way 
he lays on his paint and then rubs it off 
in a circular movement he seems to 
achieve something like a stucco surface, 
and he simplifies with over-emphasis 
any decorative pattern on the building, 
giving it character and_ individuality. 
Among the places he has painted are 
Holkham, Fonthill, Savernake, Brighton, 
Cheltenham. Buildings are not his only 
theme; some of the most beautiful 
water-colours zre of the park at Hafod, 
with the gorge and falls and the gate to 
the Adam and Eve Garden. ‘These are 
masterpieces of elimination, with all the 
poetry concentrated in a few significant 
shapes. 

Henry Lamb is showing recent 
paintings at the same gallery, mostly 
landscapes and figure studies with a few 
portraits, including the beautifully sensi- 
tive one of Lord David Cecil and one 
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of Desmond MacCarthy. His colour is better balanced than at 
any of his previous exhibitions. It is no longer too golden, 
but is full of warmth and flower-like in its freshness. ‘There is 
a brilliant touch of humour in the small picture of two important 
people at a railway station, called ‘‘ Grosses Légumes,”’ and the 
family groups, as usual, show all his rich invention in arrangement. 

The Redfern Gallery.—Early paintings by Richard Sickert, 
mostly of the Dieppe and Camden Town periods. The two 
familiar characters out of ‘“‘ Ennui’’ appear in several of the 
pictures. The earliest is a ‘‘ Venetian Study ” of 1899, broadly 
underpainted in two contrasting colours and still very reminiscent 
of Toulouse-Lautrec. ‘‘ The Little Tea Party ” is a masterpiece 
of quality, and so is ‘“* The Hat Shop, Dieppe.’’ Let those who 
object to Sickert’s taste for sordid subjects see how he can make 
the grimy portico of Euston Station shimmer in gold and !ook 


almost as beautiful as if it were a real Doric temple in 
Greece or Sicily! Paintings by Rowland Suddaby are also on 
view. 


SNOW 


NOW began to fall, thick, grey flakes swirling down and 

blotting out the sky. It was the first snow our two year 

old had consciously seen, and he stood by the bay window, 

his curls just level with the window-ledge, and watched in 

strange silence the silent flurry. ‘Then he saw the skeleton 
of a geranium in a pot on the sill outside, all outlined in white, 
and he snuffed like a dog at this queer new flower. Soon the 
eldest boy came in from morning school, with bright eyes and 
cheeks and snow down his neck, full of the gorgeousness of snow- 
balling, especially snowballing ladies wearing what he most dis- 
liked, lipstick and feathered hats ; and full too of a plan to build 
a sledge. This he put into practice at once. From his friend 
the greengrocer he cadged a fruit box ; from the general stores 
he bought a pennyworth of nails ; and from our landlady (for we 
were in rooms, having evacuated to Ireland) he borrowed a 
hammer and saw. 

The result—the bottom of the fruit box on wooden runners 
of unequal width and length, neither parallel nor properly nailed 
on—looked to my carpenter’s eye hopelessly inadequate. But 
this eight vear old had contrived with his rotten wood and nail- 
blunted ancient saw what I should never have attempted, let 
alone achieved. ‘To complete it he bored, with the sewing-machine 
screwdriver, a hole, and threaded a thin piece of string. 

‘“ Ooh, the tobogganer!”’ panted the middle four year old 
as we hurried up the mountain road in the afternoon, casting proud 
glances: back at our masterpiece that now looked more like a match 
box than a sledge. ‘The snow had stopped and the mountain-tops 
gleamed silver. Wisps of cloud sailed across the glittering gulf 
of sky over the col; and below, suspended between two peaks 
and buttressed in blue shadow, lay the Punchbowl. Hundreds 
of feet below the rim of the bowl ran the tree line, clearly marked 
by plantations of red birch and larch and green pine, merging into 
the tangled browns of the old hardwood forest. Near the foot 
of the mountains, where the trees ended, was a steep, wide path 
with bracken and gorse on either side and at its head a black 
copse, christened by the 
children ‘‘ the Bears’ 4 
Wood.” Boys and girls ; 
were sliding and sledging 
and snowballing all over 
the slope, and the whole 
scene looked like a 
Breughel picture. 

We reached the edge 
of the Bears’ Wood out 
of breath and watched 
the other tobogganers. 
The straight track switch- 
backed in the middle so 
that you went fast down 
the first stretch, slowed 
up in the middle, and 
dived on and out of sight 
down the second stretch. 
But you needed con- 
fidence for this dive, for 
a stone wall, full of gorse 
and strands of barbed 
wire, ran along the bot- 
tom and crossed the track 
where the gradient was 
still steep. There seemed 
to be only two ways of 


avoiding destruction : 
one, to. steer into the 
bracken ; the other, to 


roll off and let the sledge 

crash into the wall. 
Sledges were of all 

sorts, from single planks 


: . 
to two-part steering con- : am MPRA SI ae oa? 
traptions ; and all were “OCH, THE WEE FELLER! 
home-made except one, HE 
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Lefévre Gallery.—Seascapes and flowers by Ethel Walker 
are a delight as usual. The sea pictures, whether calm or rough, 
are filled with light; they breathe the freshness of the North 
Sea, they suggest infinite expanse. The flowers, often painted 
against the light, are set off by a touch of pale blue, and the dark 
reds give emphasis to the design. 

Art by the People.—The British Institute of Adult Education 
is following up its successful exhibitions of ‘“‘Art for the People ” 
by a new venture at the Connaught Hall, Torrington Square, 
W.C.1, showing what the unprofessional man in the street can do. 

The Stafford Gallery.—Stage, ballet and film designs by 
Cecil Beaton, and paintings relating to limelight. These consist 
of stage and costume designs and impressions of theatrical per- 
formances by various artists. 'The most accomplished is the 
setting for ‘‘ Casse Noisette ’’ by Alexander Benois, designed for 
the production at the Scala, Milan. A more modern note appears 
in S. Fedorovitch’s setting for the ‘‘ Dante Sonata” recently 
produced at Sadler’s Wells. ; 


LEAVE 


which looked like a car seat. It went very fast, spun, and regularly 
spilt its load half way down. When it next came to the top I 
saw it was a carriage door, upper half void of glass, lower half 
upholstered in leather. As its new owner lifted it and showed 
the underside I recognised the dark green paint and scarlet crest, 
and knew it had come off the old manor-house brougham. I 
had seen the brougham the day before in the belfried coach-house, 
without its wheels, just as the copper-faced stable clock was without 
its hands, both in keeping with the great empty house and unkempt 
gardens which were now a tramps’ bivouac and a sheep-run. 
‘The woods that hid it were full of poachers and ragged men 
scrounging firewood, and above the brawling of the mountain 
stream under a kind of Devil’s Bridge rose the cat-calls of louts 
ransacking the outbuildings. The carriage door was another 
piece of their work—ancestral crest and glossy coachwork and 
stamped ieather upholstery pressed into the service of plebeian 
buttocks. Vive la révolution ! 

The door having once more upset, it was our turn, and the 
designer of the sledge shot off. But the uneven runners took 
him sideways and spilt him in the bracken. ‘“ Bad luck!” we 
called out, and then set his younger brother on it. Very podgy 
he looked in pixy hood, Wellington boots straight to his front, 
wool-gloved hands gripping the sides. We launched him. Slowly 
but straight, he approached the switchback, paddled himself over 
it with both hands, and disappeared. I ran, afraid of the wall 
at the bottom, but saw him stop gently a yard from the wall and 
stumble to his feet, clasping the sledge in his arms. 

‘* Och, the wee feller! It’s the best of the lot he is!” cried 
a huge oilskinned fisherman. 

‘Then the eldest tried again, but once more he ran out, this 
time flattening one of his weak runners. But he forgot his dis- 
appointment at the sight of the fisherman and another crashing, 
full tilt, into a great gorse bush which shook furiously all its 
outraged snow over them. The other man was so wedged and 
prickled he dared not move and had to be dragged out backwards 
while the hillside  re- 
sounded to guffaws. Thus 
shaken the survivor lent 
us the sledge, and the 
eldest boy lived his dream 
and went from top to 
bottom without a fall. 

This, I thought, was 
the moment to withdraw. 
We glissaded hand in 
hand and mostly on our 
seats to the wall, and 
trotted home boasting of 
the enormous teas we 
hoped to make, the little 
boy talking ecstatically 
about the sledge, which 
he now called, after our 
fast sledge at home in 
England, the Yankee 
Clipper. Pretty lame she 
looked, but I promised to 
put battens on and square 
her up by the morning. 

As we kicked the 
snow off our _ boots, 
propped up the sledge 
to dry outside the front 
door and went chattering 
into the warmth, I 
.thought of the homeless 
children of Finland; 
and I wondered whether 
I should find my bat- 
talion already ordered 
overseas when I reported 
back from leave in two 


days’ time. E.R.S. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


NATURAL HISTORY, NEW STYLE BY RAYMOND ALDERSON 


HEN he called this book CARIBBEAN ‘TREASURE 
(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) Ivan Sanderson upset 
the carefully loaded apple-cart with which he had 
decided to display his knowledge. There is a 
difference between Sanderson and any other writer 


of this calibre, and not having read his first book I was. agreeably 


surprised to find not a 
single photograph of the 
author, his wife, or his car, 
only the thirty-four animal 
sketches made by Sander- 
son. This is obviously a 
great point in its favour, 
and it is difficult to imagine 
why no one else has been 
struck by the idea, that the 
travel books of ‘‘ amusing ”’ 
incidents, and details of the 
servants’ mistakes, tend to 
make the backgrounds 
almost identical. So that, 
when Sanderson starts his 
Preface, ‘‘ Rather than turn 
what follows into one of 
those endless rambling 
travelogues fraught with 
human interest, private mis- 
apprehensions, and _ succinct 
domestic wit, I have inten- 
tionally reduced any per- 
sonal narrative to a staccato 
sprinkling of comings and 
goings, it is in direct 
opposition to the _ title, 
which is travelogue par excel- 
lence. Perhaps he left it in 
on purpose, as a backbite. 
The treasure is not 

diamonds or ducats, 
but animals. Sanderson is 
a zoologist, and is accom- 
panied on his’ expeditions 
by his wife, who makes a 
very able and intuitive assis- 
tant. His respect for animals 
is far greater than for his 
fellow-men, though he does 
his best for them in trying 
to dispel the popular fallacies 
about jungles. The fevers and the sudden sicknesses are restricted 
to small belts, and the true jungle contains the highest forms of 
life, free from our disorganising touch ; even the rats are beautiful 
creatures, unscathed by the pests, scabs and diseases which we 
have given them. Thus the arrival of the mail from England is 
a more horrid event than a face-to-face encounter with a leopard. 
Between the writer and the jungle there is a certain confidence, 
and a great amount of understanding, and although he confesses 
to occasional fear, especially when confronted with spiders, his 
lack of it is due to common sense rather than any integral insensi- 
tiveness. 

Sanderson uses few long names, but he is far from being 
a populariser. He has little use for ordinary conventions, and 
despite great enthusiasm for his subject, and the seriousness 
with which he regards it, he conveys this without writing down 
to the reader. He has an unerring touch for what is interesting 
and what is of ephemeral importance, so that he has written an 
unusual and fascinating book, helped by the colloquial lightness 
of his style. He has his own particular brand of humour, which 
leavens the book and puts the reader ir.to the satisfactory position 
of being able to identify himself with the author. ‘The only 
parts that may have misfired are when he is confronted with a 
spectacle of natural and overwhelming beauty, which leads him 
on to overwhelm the reader and bog him with adjectives where 
fewer words would have flattered the imagination and have proved 
more effective. 

The journey started in Trinidad, where a vast underground 
cave was discovered, with several unexpected forms of life, 
including the almost extinct diablotins, hawk-like birds which 
live only in complete darkness ; here too they found a crab mortu- 
ary, conjuring up the pathos of the old elephants, blundering off 
to find their cemetery. From Trinidad they went on to Haiti, 
and thence to Surinam, where the bulk of their time was spent. 
This is a most refreshing book, and deserves to be widely read ; 
do not be put off by the mention of zoology in this review, Ivan 
Sanderson tells you about it so discreetly that you hardly notice 
the process. His drawings, reproduced in photogravure, are 
very accurate, and a little stylised ; unlike the rest of the book, 
they are inclined to be flat and uninspiring, despite zoological 
correctness. 
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The Private Life of Quecn 





THE SEA KINGS’ DAUGHTER 


The interest in Royal biographies is a perennial one, and THE 
PRIVATE LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA (Hutchinson, 18s.), by Mr. Hans 
Roger Mardol, will deserve more attention than the average volume 
in its class. The author was a friend of the late Prince Valdemar of 
Denmark, whose p2rsonal recollections he has been allowed to embody 
in his book. Queen Alexandra’s 
real sympathy with and work 
for the sick and suffering en- 
deared her to many people who 
might have remained indifferent 
to the reputation for beauty 
which won her so many ad- 
mirers, and the dignity with 
which she lived her difficult life 
which won her many more. It 
is pleasant to find that, in spite 
of everything, she remained 
until quite late in life, essentially 
a girl at heart, able to enjoy 
such jokes as dressing up and 
devoted to her home and dogs. 
There is one charming story of 
a child in hospital who, having 
told the Queen that she lived 
“in Edgware Road opposite 
Garrould’s,”’ asked Her Ma- 
jesty where her house was. ‘“ In 
Buckingham Palace Road, oppo- 
site Gorringe’s,” said the Queen. 
The description of the simplicity 
and friendliness of the life of 
the Danish Royal Family is 
charming. 


FOR ALL OF US 


Within a page or two of 
WorpD FROM ENGLAND (English 
Universities Press, 6s.), by 
Lieutenant-General Sir Tom 
Bridges, we know that this is 
what an anthology should be: 
the fruit of experience, honesty, 
catholicity, individuality, love. 
Begun a year ago for the 
Militia, this collection of poetic 
and prose extracts developed 
into an anthology for the troops 
abroad ; unhappily, the author 
died just before its publication. 
But his book will do the work 
which he designed it, cer- 
tainly among England’s fighting 
men, but also among England’s 
civilians. The title is perfect; perfect, too, is the arrangement of 
‘sections. Here is matter for pride in our heritzge, joy in our ideals, 
resolution in our purpose. Real reading has gone to the making of 
this moderate-sized book, as a slight touch here and there shows. For 
instance, the author quotes the familiar ‘‘ Sweet are the uses of adver- 
sity”’; but, instead of stopping at the usual ‘‘ Sermons in stones” 
line, he adds the next few words—‘ I would not change it ’’—and 
reveals himself in doing so. There is gay prose here, and light verse. 
The anonymous “ Rabbit,” for example : 

“The rabbit has a charming face : 
Its private life is a disgrace . 


Alexandra**) 


and Charles Lamb’s lively sally on behalf of the unmusical : 
“Cannot a man live free and easy 
Without admiring Pergolesi ? 
Or through the world with comfort go, 
That never heard of Doctor Blow ?” 


Here, too (now that the modest soldier is dead), we may read “‘ The 
Toy Band,” written by Sir Henry Newbolt to commemorate the feat 
in the last war that made Sir Tom Bridges famous. The preponderating 
note throughout is, naturally, that of the soldier, battle and courage, 
sea and air, native land. But times and seasons, living in the country, 
the lover, travel, adventure and journey’s end all play their part in 
this noble and inspiring anthology. V. o. F. 


AUTHOR’S JOURNAL 


PERSONAL RECORD (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) is a journal that 
Mr. Julian Green has been keeping for the last ten years. There is a 
suggestion of Flaubert in the tortures he endures over writing his 
books, and fellow-craftsmen will follow these with sympathy ; but there 
is also much to interest the general reader. Born in America, but 
bound by love to France, the author writes and thinks from a French 
standpoint. Without exaggeration, on every page there is something 
good: an incisive piece of character drawing, a new criticism of an 
old book, a meeting with a famous friend—Gide, for instance—or a 
memorable reflection. A supreme egoist, indeed, is revealed here ; 
but the author may retort that his title justifies that. Two thoughts 
that haunt his pages are those of childhood and death— the former 
remembered with enchanting tenderness, the latter so despairingly 
brooded on that we cannot help wondering what the author will be at 
fifty since he finds the world so bitter when he is but thirty-two. This, 
however, is one of the penalties of intense introspection, and of a life 
into w hich, apparently, so few of the claims common to more ordinary 
existences ever crash. sae Pes 








MASS EMOTION 

Conflagrations of hysterical hero-worship are a feature of our 
day; fanned by Press, wireless, photography and skilled publicity 
agents, these fires can sweep continents. In OTHER Gops (Macmillan, 
83. 6d.), Mrs. Pearl Buck deserts China for America, and tells the 
story of a young man, Bert Holm, who is capriciously exalted into 
such a national hero. Bert climbs a mountain when experts fail to do 
so; he is “so good- looking it was repulsive to any decent man to 
look at him ”’; but he is ** just dumb,” as his first wife explains tolerantly 
to his second, Kit Tallant. Kit is drawn with all the author’s delicate 
insight: a proud, reticent girl who marries Bert on the rebound from 
an intolerable humiliation in love. Bert’s fame traps her as it traps 
Bert; for, when her eyes are opened to her mistake, she cannot escape 
Bert without ruining him, and her weakness is that there is ‘‘ no ruth- 
lessness in her.’’ The story is enriched by the constant flow of thought 
rel iting the particular to the general: to “‘ those hapless human beings 
whom their fellow creatures, by one accident or another, for a moment 
or for eternity, have made into gods.” V. H. F. 


A WOMAN’S CAREER 

People who think an air hostess is just a sort of glorified, and 
possibly rarefied, waitress should read Margaret Morrison’s FLYING 
HiGH (Hutchinson, 103. 6d.), in which they will find a complete and 
vivid picture of the life of an air hostess on the K.L.M., the Dutch 
Air Lines, interwoven into a charming story of love and character. 
Annetz: de Steur, daughter of a Dutch father and English mother, 
who are divorced, step-daughter of a rich peer, revolts from society 
life to train first as a nurse, and then, on top of what might be called 
a “‘ career row ”’ with her doctor fiancé, Sandy Kerr, decides to revert 
to her Dutch nationality in order to become an air hostess. How she 
fares in her efforts to be admitted to what appears to be a corps d’élite 
of the most charming and talented girls ; how she rediscovers her father’s 
family and absorbs the spirit of Holland; how her love affair finally 
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works itself out to the satisfaction of all concerned, is pleasantly told 
indeed, with some excellent character drawing, especially that of Annetzes’ 
father, old Jan de Steur, the painter. Cc. EB. G. Ee. 


LIGHT READING 

A light, happy, pleasant novel is something to be glad of in these 
days, and IpLE APPRENTICE (Gollancz, 83. 3d.) entirely fills that bill. 
Miss Joanna Cannan tells a tale of a pleasant, well bred young man 
who cannot find a job, and a rich man’s daughter who loves him but 
is persuaded that he is a scamp and very nearly marries a real scamp, 
and a very mean one, in consequence. Andrew is a charmer, and when 
he strikes oil as a playwright the reader is nearly as pleased as he is 
himself. The country scenes, the horses, the description of Andrew’s 
family seat, perilously near falling into the “ estate market,” are all 
excellent reading; quite a delighttul bock. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 

Among forthcoming books are two connected with war at sea and likely 
to prove of special interest. One which will come soon from Messrs. Herbert 
Jenkins is THE BATTLE oF THE PLATE, by Commander A. B. Campbell. It 
has a foreword by Lord Chatfield, and photographic illustrations and some from 
drawings. The other book is Scapa FLow, from Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, 
a translation by Lieutenant-Commander I. M. N. Mudie of Admiral von 
Reuter’s original account of the scuttling of the German Fleet in the last war. 

Earty ViIcTORIAN CAMBRIDGE, by Mr. D. A. Winstanley, is coming from 
the Cambridge University Press; and from the Oxford University Press, 
among many interesting titles, AN AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT, in which Sir 
Albert Howard is concerned with the depletion of the soil and the restoration 
of its vitality. Another book dealing with country matters is BROTHER 
ro THE Ox, from Messrs. Dent, the life of Mr. Fred Kitchen, a farm 
labourer, whose individual angle on agricultural life to-day is worth having. 
It is a moving and human book and very easy reading. 
. Methuen are publishing on the same day a travel book, ONcr 
IN Stnal, by Joan Meredyth Chichele Plowden, to which Major C. S$. Jarvis 
has written a foreword. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


A TIE OF 


HAD sent me the other day a pleasant little packet, a present 

from St. Andrews for a good boy. It contained a tie, 

extremely neat and elegant, which is being given free 

gratis and for nothing to everybody who ever played in 
a Walker Cup match. I had known all about it and evea 
been present at a committee meeting which approved the pattern, 
but the war had put it clean out of my head, and so it came as 
a genuine surprise. It is the most harmless tie imaginable, 
such as might be worn on almost any occasion. The ground 
is dark blue and dotted about on it in red, at a safe distance 
f-om one another, are the British Lion and the American Eagle. 
It is one of the finest, most alarming lions you ever saw. What 
he is in heraldic terms 1am not sure. He is certainly not dormant 
nor couchant nor coué, nor rampant nor passant regardant. 
Is he statant ? If so it is, as Sam Weller said of “* chalybeate,” 
a very inexpressive word. Perhaps he is saliant, about to 
spring on his prey, but I think he is too firmly planted on the 
ground for that. He looks as if he were roaring “ wery fierce,’ 
and, unless | am mistaken, is the same noble animal as is to be 
seen over Sion House. At any rate, this tie is a very good tie. 
If only there could come to us the happy occasion of another 
Walker Cup match when it could be worn ! 

The sudden appearance of this chaste and classical piece of 
gents’ neckwear set me wondering on the subject and looking 
through my own considerable collection. Golfers to-day have 
their full share of ties, but their passion for them is comparatively 
modern. Subject to correction—and there is always somebody 
to put one right—I should say that the tie of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Golting Society, symbolising the light and dark blues 
meeting on the green, is the most venerable of all, and that only 
dates from the very end of the last century. Having written 
that sentence I can correct myself, for I believe that when I was 
at Cambridge there was, for any member of the University 
Club, a resplendent tie of light blue with red stripes on it. It 
still exists, but I have never possessed one, deeming it altogether 
too tremendous. At any rate, the Society tie was, I believe, 
the first to be well known, and it has produced a flood of imita- 
tors, some very pretty and some quite the reverse. It has long 
since become almost impossible to devise any combination of 
new stripes or permutation of old ones, and this Walker Cup 
tie is an example of the newer fashion of small objects, 
from elephants downwards, spotted about on a ground of a 
single colour. I have seen elephants, though without having 
the right to wear them, and I do possess gold champagne bottles 
on a red ground, and very pretty they are. Of this type is, of 
course, the Royal and Ancient tie, with little St. Andrew on 
his cross appearing at regular intervals on a dark blue ground. 
It is a sober and pleasing one, but alas! a gross plagiarism 
of Vincent’s Club at Oxford with its silver crowns. So for that 
matter is the Royal St. George’s at Sandwich with St. George 
and the Dragon in place of St. Andrew, and for my part I prefer 
the older and more flamboyant one of a bright green ground 
barred with red and white ; I possess that, and in these economi- 
cal days no respectable citizen ought to have two ties for a single 
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club. Incidentally, that St. Andrews tie created in its day quite 
a ferment and a great vote in general meeting. It was youth 
that wanted a tie, age that thought it a little beneath the club’s 
dignity, and youth triumphantly carried the day. Meanwhile 
I fancy that the Honourable Company and Prestwick and 
Hoylake rather preen themselves on not having given way to 
any such vanities. What a world of gammon and spinach, 
as Miss Mowcher might have said, is this world of ties. 

The whole subject is rather ridiculous, but also rather 
good fun, and now that I am fairly embarked on it let me mention 
that one of my ties which is at once the most respectable and 
the most disreputable. It is of a dark, almost sombre blue, 
and worked on it in red is a small solitary beer-mug. If you want 
to look a dashing and convivial dog you tie it so that the mug 
appears a little below the knot. If you don’t, you cause the 
mug to disappear in the knot, and then, at a pinch, you might 
wear it at a funeral. I am much attached to it, not only for 
its many friendly associations, but because it replaced by far 
the most hideous tie ever known, broad purple and orange 
stripes with a thin blood-red line between them. No mere 
words could do justice to it, but if you tried to put it on 
before breakfast you shied away from your image in the 
glass. 

The tie which provided the text for this discourse has 
been given an airing in the privacy of the home and will now 
probably repose in a drawer till happier days return. Perhaps 
I may take a peep at it now and again, for it suggests a number 
of pleasant memories of the National golf links on Long Island, 
of many American friends, and of those of the first team that 
went adventuring under Mr. Harris and really, I think, did 
better than all their successors, until there came that victory, 
unforgettable and long awaited, at St. Andrews in 1938. It 
brings back to me the kindly figure of Mr. Dunne (he was 
“Mr. Dooley ”’), who walked the first three holes of my match 
with me and, having seen me lose them all and seeing no reason 
why I should not lose all the others, retired almost with sym- 
pathetic tears in his eyes. It also recalls two charming young 
ladies who broke into rapturous applause when my opponent, 
Mr. Fownes, and I both carried a certain bunker at the seven- 
teenth hole in the first round ; they thought we looked so very 
old. Finally, at that very same hole in the second round I 
see my sable caddie’s grin, extending from ear, when, with my 
enemy in a bunker, I said to him: “I really believe I’m going 
to win a match.” The smoking of ‘‘ Lucky Strike ” cigarettes ; 
the eternal strains of ‘‘ Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Sheehan ” ; 
Mr. John Caven singing his Scottish songs; Mr. Tolley, who 
had been in the most virtuous training, really tucking into his 
lunch when we got on board the Aguitania homeward bound— 
all these and many other things return in an agreeable higgledy- 
piggledy of memory. ‘‘ We have lived to see the day,” said Mr. 
McKinlay to me after the triumph of 1938. Well, I hope I 
may live to see another match, whoever wins it, and then won’t 
I just wear my nice clean tie ? Meanwhile my best thanks to 
the senders of it for the recapturing of a sensation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“OUR FRIENDS THE ROOKS” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—In the name of fair play for Professor 
James Ritchie and the rook, may I say that 
“J. B.” forgot to mention that after con- 
sidering the rook in relation to every type of 
farmland the Professor came to the important 
conclusion (page 213) that “the statistics 
available show over all a balance in favour of 
the rook—that it does more good to the farmer 
than harm.” He states that ‘‘ the rook is bene- 
ficial on general mixed arable, wholly beneficial 
on hill pasture, and does more good than harm 
on arable with predominating pasture.”’ With 
regard to the alleged damage done in South- 
east Lanarkshire, he states (page 154) that 
“this kind and degree of damage is by no 
means universal.”’ In that part of Lanarkshire 
only 10 per cent. of the land is arable. North- 
west Lanarkshire, with over 90 per cent. of 
arable land, suffers scarcely at all from rook 
damage: it contains much pasture and hay 
land, which affords an abundant supply of 
insect food preferred by the rook, so that the 
grain crop escapes. There is no doubt that 
rooks prefer insects to grain. The roof of a 
“hide” in Church Lawford rookery was covered 
with the cast-up skins of wireworm to a depth 
in places of more than a quarter of an inch. 
This means millions of wireworms. Reports 
of rook damage, and of increase in number, 
are often erroneous, as annual nest counts 
and investigations prove. Can “J. B.” tell 
me how many rooks there are per acre where 
‘they are far too numerous”? I cannot find 
any scientific basis for such assertions. The 
average number of rooks per acre in five coun- 
ties is one rook to every 23 acres of agricultural 
land, according to a census of rookeries taken 
in 1928-30, and when another survey was made 
in 1932-33 there had been no increase in 
their number. A low average per acre applies 
to other counties. ‘‘J. B.”? does not quote 
Dr. Collinge’s conclusions: ‘‘ Only where 
there is conclusive evidence of the super- 
abundance of rooks should their eggs be taken 
for a stated time. Reckless destruction would 
in all probability lead to very serious and 
disastrous results.” I have not heard of rooks 
leaving their rookery if kept off their eggs; 
but it is self-evident that they have forsaken 
their rookery when their offspring have been 


killed and mutilated in the nest.—T. 5. 
HAWKINS. 
WAR ‘AND WASTE 
TO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 


Sir,—Your remark in the current issue about 
war being “‘ the most wasteful of occupations ”’ 
prompts me to send you the enclosed sketch 
which I came across to-day. Somewhere I 
have a pennant made from the design. It and 
similar ones were carried on some of the 
vehicles of a division in France at the time 
when the salvage campaign was at its height 
during the last war. There is the British lion, 





the divisional sign, and an adaptation of 
Nelson’s famous signal. This reminder without 
doubt had a good effect, and the amounts and 
varieties of materials on the divisional salvage 
dumps were astounding, and the area became 
noted for its cleanliness. 

Towards the end of the war the salvage 
services became of immense importance, and 
much that had earlier on littered the battle- 
field or gone to fill shell-holes on the roads 
was put to good use. Arms and equipment 
were cleaned, and if serviceable reissued. To 
mention a few among a great multitude of 
items, solder was recovered from old tins, and 
all dripping was saved. Of the latter, a return 
before me as I write shows the division to have 
sent 2,558lb. to railhead in a single fortnight 
in 1918. The value of these things was credited 
to a by-product fund which went to finance a 
variety of supplementary services not otherwise 
provided for. For instance, some of the money 


went to the purchase of seeds and gardening 
tools for vegetable growing, and some to welfare 
work. 


Even old boots were sent to the base, 





to be mechanically cleaned and the uppers 
cut into laces. A vast amount of big and small 
items went to England to be reconditioned or 
to be treated as raw material in a new manu- 
facturing process. 

Some of the present instances of food waste 
are unavoidable and incidental to a rapidly 
expanding organisation, and will no doubt 
adjust themselves before long. In normal times 
there is no more economical and better feeding 
than in the Army under the trained cooks and 
the supervision of trained messing officers. 
But this organisation takes a little time to 
build up, and, when all is said and done, it 
comes down to the individual soldier, and if 
every one fully realised his responsibilities, to 
the message on the old pennant there would 
be added ‘“‘ and waste nothing.”’ 

It is undeniably a trait of human nature 
in general that where things have to be paid 
for in cash they are not so liberally or waste- 
fully used as when they are available abun- 
dantly in kind. War-time conditions accentuate 
the problem ; where big numbers are gathered 
together the average man is less conscious of 
individual responsibility. The material col- 


lected by the refuse service in any town is 
sufficient evidence of the general outlook that 
the mere putting on of khaki cannot immediately 
change. Rather than blame the Army system, 
as some of your contemporaries do, the cultiva- 
tion of a national conscience that abhors waste 
in peace as well as in war should be advocated. 
In the last war Mr. H. G. Wells wrote: ‘“‘ We 
can improvise an army, it seems, in four or 
five months, but it needs a little longer than 
that to improvise a national intelligence.’’ The 
waste problem is more closely allied to the 
national intelligence than to the lack of official 
considerations for its avoidance. —W. L. JULYAN, 
Lt.-Col. 


THE CAT THAT SWIMS 
TO THE EDITOR OF *“ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I hope that your readers may be inter- 
ested in these photographs of our cat, Tweak, 
whose happy hunting-ground lies on the far 
side of the River Blackwater, which flows at 
the bottom of our garden and field. There 
was, at one time, a half-submerged log in the 
river which made it possible for him, when 
the water was not high to leap to the other 


bank. One night, however, he arrived home 
dripping wet, and thereafter made this a 
regular performance. The only possible 


explanation was that he had swum across, but 
we could hardly credit it until my father one 
day stalked him and saw him take the plunge. 
Apparently, the jump being rather awkward, 
he fell in the first time and, finding that he 
could swim, has done so ever since. 

The log has since been removed as an 
obstruction by the local authorities, and we 
replaced it by a small plank ; the bank is very 
steep on our side, and he appeared to have 
difficulty in climbing it, as he returned worn 
out when there was nothing to aid him in 
doing so. ‘There have been occasions, at 
flood time, when he has been so exhausted 
that he could barely clean himself, but nothing 
will deter him from his hunt, whether in 
summer or winter. 

It was with difficulty that I obtained 
these photographs, as he has an intense dislike 
of being seen. I had to play with him in the 
field every day until at last he took my presence 
near the river as a matter of course. And then 
one triumphant, but unfortunately dull, winter’s 
day I managed to snap him. As you can see 
from the photographs, he first of all paws at 
the water, giving an amusing impression of 
trying the temperature before the plunge, 
but we think that he is testing the strength of 
the current. Then he starts off, and swiftly 
swims across with scarcely a ripple, and bearing 
his tail well aloft. His care in this respect, 
however, is all in vain, as this appendage of 
course dips in and gets thoroughly wet when 
he climbs up the bank. This is altogether such 
a very unusual performance for a cat that I 
thought you might be interested.—M. ALLEN. 





TRYING THE TEMPERATURE 
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KILLED IN A WILTSHIRE WOOD 


A RECORD ENGLISH ROEBUCK’S 
HEAD 


ro THE EPITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A roebuck was killed in September last 
in Stockton Wood, Wiltshire, on the property 
belonging to the late Hon. Michael Scott, 
lying between the Wylye and Nadder Rivers, 
a typical wild downland area with sheltered 
hangers and coombes scattered around, and 
large woods, such as Great Ridge and Grovely 
woodlands, affording good cover and shelter. 
Here roe have existed for centuries, though 
in the county of Dorset they were reputed 
to have become scarcer early in the nineteenth, 
when Lord Dorchester re-introduced some and 
turned them out in the woods of Milton Abbey. 
The fourth Earl of Ilchester is stated to have 
done the same in the Blackmoor Vale country. 
It is not known if these roe were imported 
from Scotland, which seems probable. 

Messrs. Rowland Ward 
have certified the measure- 
ments of the above head to be: 
length of horn, 114ins. ; circum- 
ference above burr, 4ins.; tip 
to tip, 7zins. It is interesting 
to note that the previous record 
head was an I1in. one, shot by 
Colonel F. Scott at Hanbury, 
Dorset. 

The Scotch roe heads are 
larger than the English ones, 
and the late J. G. Millais in his 
“British Deer and Horns” 
savs: “A good stag’s head is 
not by any means rare; but a 
first-class roebuck’s head is, and 
I believe always has been quite 
a rarity.”’ He records a Perth- 
shire head of 12}in. horn and 
a Speyside one of 113ins.—M. 
PORTAL. 


TARR STEPS, EXMOOR, AFTER THE RECENT DAMAGE BY FLOOD AND ICE. 
(Right) After the January thaw: the gap temporarily bridged with poles. 
stone on the right is reputed to weigh two tons 


floods. 
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A REGENCY BUILDING AT 
BRISTOL 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The future of one of Bristol’s notable 
Georgian buildings—the Commercial Rooms 
and Exchange in Corn Street—is in doubt. 
Here the city’s wealthiest business men have 
met for years, as their grandfathers did before 
them, to grumble, laugh and gossip over 
business. For some time now the Rooms have 
been carried on at a loss, but it is much to be 
hoped that this old-established institution, and 
its fine building, will not go the way of so 
much else that Bristol has lost. In his “‘ Eigh- 
teenth Century Architecture of Bristol,” Mr. 
Dening says that the designer of the building, 
which dates from 1808, was C. A. Busby of 
London, whose plans were accepted in com- 
petition. The three figures, symbolising 
Bristol attended by Commerce and Navigation, 
were the work of J. G. Bubb. The most notable 
feature of the interior is the Grand Coffee 
Room, 6oft. by 4oft. by 25ft. high, top-lit by 
a lantern, with twelve caryatides. As one of 
the best of the Greek Revival buildings of the 
city, it is a worthy companion to Smirke’s 
Council House and Cockerell’s Bank of England 
branch, and its little fagade makes a valuable 
contribution to the street architecture in which 
Corn Street is so rich.—F. R. W. 


BLACKBIRDS AND WORMS 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 





Sir,—The difference in the method of feeding 
pursued by the blackbirds in my garden 
in autumn as compared with spring is 


very noticeable. At both these periods they 
become very tame, and approach me without any 
sign of fear when they see me digging, so that I 
have excellent opportunities of observing their 
methods. In autumn, having no family to 
provide for, they pick up and dispose of the 
worms as they find them, giving the usual 
pinching and shaking to the larger ones before 
swallowing them. In spring, however, they 
have to consider their young ones, and their 
method of collecting the worms and insects is 
modified accordingly. They follow a distinct 
procedure which enables them to carry the 
maximum load at each journey. The worms 
are usually graded according to size. If, when 
the bird already has a large worm in its bill, 
it finds a smaller one, the large worm is always 
laid down, the smaller one picked up, and then 
the larger one lifted again. In this way the 
bird gets the best possible grip of each worm 
to prevent it wriggling free. The larger worms 
























(Above) Displaced stones. 
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THE COMMERCIAL ROOMS, BRISTOL 


are seldom carried to the nest entire, being 
probably unsuitable for the young birds. In 
springtime the cock birds almost invariably 
pause before flying off, and sing a few notes.—C. 


“AN EXMOOR BRIDGE” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—The enclosed photographs show the 
damage done to the old Exmoor bridge known 
as Tarr Steps, reference to which was made 
in your issue of March 2nd. The bridge—a 
scheduled monument—has been seriously dam- 
aged during the past winter; both flood and 
pack ice played havoc with the structure, 
the former in October and November, the 
latter at the end of January. The middle 
section was badly pushed out of alignment, 
and three piers and several slab stones of the 
footway were forced out of position in October 
by a wooden footbridge and loose tree trunks 
and branches, which floated down on the 
early autumnal floods. The great flood of 
November 27th further damaged the bridge, 
floating timber being the chief evil. The 
condition of the bridge was such that when, 
during the thaw and rainstorm at the end of 
January, immense quantities of pack-ice were 
brought down-stream, they so 
battered the weakened sections 
that these gave way and were 
swept down-stream, leaving a 
gap 30ft. wide. Thus, two com- 
plete piers and five slabs of the 
footway are missing. The Office 
of Works are taking action when 
weather conditions allow ; they 
are confident that the bridge can 
be satisfactorily repaired. The 
bridge is one of slabs without 
mortar or cement, and is con- 
sidered by the best authorities 
to be Bronze Age work. A 
quaint story tells that the devil 
built the bridge solely forhis own 
use, but just before finishing it 
his apron-strings snapped— 
hence the immense stone to be 
seen in the River Barle near 
by !—ALFRED VOWLEs. 





(Left) After the October and November 
The great bearer 
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EELS AND EEL FISHING IN SCOTLAND 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has “‘announced”’ that eels are among the most plentiful, succulent, and neglected of fresh-water fish. 


ELS to a Scotsman are both repulsive and attractive. 

To the Highland ghillie they are “‘ just sarpents,’’ and 

to the majority they cause a shudder at the mere thought 

of eating them. On the other hand, one cannot but be 

thrilled by their fascinating life story and their battle 
against what appear to be incredible odds. The eel, cooked in 
any form, is no mean dish, and when smoked may equal, if not 
excel, smoked salmon. In England their delicacy is more appreci- 
ated. They are caught in considerable quantities, and practically 
all the mills on the south of England rivers as well as many else- 
where have, or had, their eel stages. Some two thousand tons 
of eels, mostly from Holland, are also imported annually to meet 
the demands of the market. They are eaten stewed and hot, 
or jellied and cold. 

Practically all Scottish rivers and lochs contain eels unless 
the lower river is so polluted that access for the elvers from the 
sea is impossible. Loch Leven is so cut off, as is also probably 
the Clyde. The trout in these waters benefit because eels, at 
the best, are competitors for the available food and, at the worst, 
are a menace to eggs and fry. 

Eels can be caught at two stages of their lives—when they 
are feeding and growing or, later, when replete and fat they are 
on their way back to spawn in the depths of the ocean. In the 
first stage their skin is yellow and their average size is often small. 
In the second stage the yellow has been exchanged for black on 
the back and a silveriness on the underparts just as the brown 
and black of a salmon parr or a salmon kelt is changed for blue 
and silver when they go to the sea. The migrating, or silver, 
eel may average a pound or more in weight, and its value in the 
market is twice that of the yellow eel. 

Many schoolboys know how easily eels may be caught on 
a line baited with worms, and more mature anglers often confirm 
the fact when they fish with the same bait during a flood for trout, 
sea trout, or even salmon. ‘There can be no question regarding 
the quantities of eels that are available in Scotland, but if only 
the most valuable, fully mature and migrating specimens are 
sought then the apparent population may be deceptive. The 
average feeding period is six or eight years, and therefore only a 
fraction of the total population migrates to the sea in any one year. 

In commercial eel-fishing yellow eels are caught by long 
lines or baited traps. Long lines are used in some of the Irish 
loughs and baited traps are used in the estuary of the Dee at 
Aberdeen, where one may also sometimes see a man in a boat 
spearing them on a bright sunny day. A small trap fishery used 


to exist in the Forth estuary, and a few may have been caught 
in other places, but generally speaking the yellow eels are not 
now exploited to any extent in Scotland. The more desirable 
fishery for the migrating eels has never been established, although 
it forms an extensive industry in both parts of Ireland, in the 
Baltic countries, in Holland and in Germany. Practically the 
only evidence of such a fishery is to be found in a few traps, 
similar to the English eel stages, which were worked mary years 
ago at certain mills between Dunkeld and Blairgowrie. Un- 
fortunately, eels have the habit of migrating on dark and stormy 
nights and of travelling most frequently in times of flood. They 
are taken in fixed traps with the mouth of the trap up-stream 
and with guides or leaders (called ‘“‘ skaes”’ in Ireland) to direct 
the fish into the entrance. The traps, being fixed, gather, in 
addition to eels, all the multitudinous débris of a flood, so that 
unless they are in an exceptionally favourable position they 
quickly become choked and unmanageable. 

The great Bann eel fishery in Northern Ireland, and other 
lesser fisheries in that country and in Eire, where fixed traps 
are the instruments used, are worked comparatively easily owing 
to the settling effect of large loughs and the easy gradient of the 
effuent rivers. Lough Neagh, from which the Bann flows, is a 
shallow sheet of water 150 square miles in extent, and the great 
size of this and other loughs, together with the high proportion 
of shallow feeding ground in them, makes possible an eei popula- 
tion from which the annual movement is of impressive and profit- 
able dimensions. The Report of the Fisheries Department of 
the Northern Ireland Government shows that the weight of eels 
caught in the Ban district may be almost three hundred tons per 
annum. The wholesale price for migrating eels is usually about 
one shilling per pound. 

No reason would seem to exist why the Irish practice, with 
its corresponding profits, should not be followed in Scotland. 
During this century Irishmen have, indeed, tried their luck in 
Scotland with the type of trap net used in their native country. 
Similar experiments were carried out by the Fresh Water Fisheries 
Committee during the last war. But Scottish weather and 
Scottish spates made it evident that some considerable modifica- 
tion of the simple and direct method of fishing will be required 
if full success is to be achieved. ‘The amount of débris and the 
weight of water in the turbulent Scottish rivers present problems 
of their own, but the eels undoubtedly are there, the Scotsman is 
traditionally a man of determination and resource, and the quantity 
of eels imported into England is eloquent of the demand. P. 5S. 


THE STORY OF A FAMOUS SIRE 


GAINSBOROUGH 


HE announcement of the impending sale of Lady James 

Douglas’ Harwood Stud at Newbury brings up a string 

of memories which begin, as do so many, in Messrs. 

Tattersall’s sale-ring at the Park Paddocks, Newmarket. 

The date of this particular auction was Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 12th, 1916. During the morning of that day a particularly 
good-looking bay colt, with a white off-hind sock, was offered with 
other youngsters from the Harwood Stud, but, failing to elicit a 
bid of 2,o00gs., left the ring unsold. This horse was later to 
become famous as Gainsborough. 

First, a word or two about his breeding. Taking the top 
line—the sire-line—of his pedigree first, his sixth sire was Camel’s 
brown son, Touchstone, who was bred by the Marquess of West- 
minster in 1831, and won the St. Leger, two Doncaster Cups, two 
Ascot Gold Cups and many other events. Touchstone at the age 
of seventeen sired Newminster, ‘“‘ a long, low, bright sherry-bay ” 
horse, who came from the famous mare, Bee’s-wing, and whose 
only victory was scored in the St. Leger. Leaving the racecourse, 
Newminster became responsible for, among others, Gainsborough’s 
fourth sire, Lord Clifden, who, like his sire, earned a bracket in 
the Doncaster classic, and later sired Hampton. This horse, 
who was out of a half-sister to the St. Leger winner, Caller Ou, 
started his racing life in selling-plates, but, improving with age, 
became one of the most successful Cup horses, before being 
mated with Blandford’s fifth dam, Black Duchess, to sire Bay 
Ronald. Through Galicia, the dam of the Derby winner, Lem- 
berg, Bay Ronald produced the St. Leger victor, Bayardo, who 
was the sire in turn of Gainsborough. Gainsborough’s dam was 
Rosedrop, who was by St. Frusquin ; she was a member of the 
No. 2 family that originated in Burton’s Barb mare, and was herself 
a winner of the Oaks, the Great Yorkshire Stakes and other events 
of £6,475, before being bought privately by Lady James Douglas. 

After Gainsborough’s “ no sale ”’ at Newmarket, Lady James 
Douglas, having turned down several private offers, arranged with 
Mr. Alec Taylor, who had been responsible for the preparations 
of both his sire and his dam for their classic successes, to take 
Gainsborough under his charge at his famous Manton stable. 
The result was that as a two year old he made a reputation by scoring 
in the Autumn Stakes at Newmarket, and lived up to this in 
his second season on the racecourse by winning the Two Thousand 
Guineas, the war-time Derby, which was run for at Newmarket, 
the substitute Ascot Gold Cup and the St. Leger, which were also 





AND HIS SIRE LINE 


decided at the same venue. In all he earned £14,080 in stakes, a 
sum which under ordinary conditions would have been three 
times as much. In 1920 he retired as a stallion to the Harwood 
Stud. 

Since that time, and it is twenty years ago, the name of 
Gainsborough has ever been to the forefront in the list of the sires 
of winners. From his first crop of runners, who made their 
débuts on the race-tracks in 1923, he was responsible for three 
winners of five and a half races carrying £2,491} in stakes. Be- 
tween then and now he has sired in all the winners of 453 events 
that include one Two Thousand Guineas, one Derby and three 
St. Legers, worth £335,560 in prize-money. Many sires both in 
the past and in more recent times, have individually surpassed 
these figures and have sired more classic winners ; but it is not 
so much in his individuality as a sire that Gainsborough has 
excelled as in his apparently inherent capacity both for siring 
winners who in turn sire winners as good as, if not better than, 
themselves and for begetting the dams of winners. Solario, who 
cost 3,500gs. as a yearling and won the St. Leger, the Coronation 
Cup, the Ascot Gold Cup and other events of £20,935, had until 
the end of last season sired the winners of 212 races including a 
Derby, a One Thousand Guineas and an Oaks, of £206,663 ; 
Orwell, a 3,000gs. yearling, who won the record sum of £18,613 
for a two year old in this country, and later went on to win the 
Greenham Stakes, the Two Thousand Guineas and other events 
of, in all, £29,251, has, in the four seasons in which his stock have 
been running, sired the winners of twenty-eight events including 
an Irish Derby, of £12,656 ; Singapore, for whom Lord Glanely 
gave 12,500gs. at the Doncaster Yearling Sales, and who scored 
in the St. Leger, the Doncaster Cup and other races of £13,006, 
has, since his first crop of youngsters appeared on the racecourse 
in 1935, been responsible for the winners of 67} races, worth 
£31,961}, including a St. Leger; and Hyperion, who was bred 
by his owner, Lord Derby, and in the familiar ‘‘ black, white cap,’ 
won the Derby, the St. Leger and other events of £29,509, and 
whose eldest get are now but four year olds, has already sired the 
successful horses in 29} stakes carrying £46,909$ in prize-money. 
This is a remarkable record, even making allowances for the 
merits transmitted by these horses’ dams. 

Gainsborough, who is now in his twenty-fifth year, like 
old Son-in-Law, who is four years his senior, is still covering 
mares and, what is more, siring winners. RoysTON. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


DEVELOPMENT THROUGH SEVEN CENTURIES 


OTHAMSTED sat 

known all the world over as _ the 

birthplace of scientific agriculture. 

It is the oldest experimental station in 

the world, and from the time of its 
first great achievement, the discovery of arti- 
ficial fertilisers, until now it has gone from 
strength to strength as a pioneer of farming 
methods. The station was founded in 1843 
by John Bennet Lawes, the squire of Rotham- 
sted, with whom was associated Joseph Henry 
Gilbert, the chemist, and for many years it 
was carried on at Lawes’ own expense, but 
before he died a trust 
Was set up to carry on 
the work. That body, the 
Lawes Agricultural Trust, 
took over the 527 acres 
and the home of one who, 
as a tablet in Harpenden 
Church records, ‘‘ used 
his long life and his great 
knowledge and experience 
as an agricultural chemist 
and as a practical and 
scientific farmer in the 
pursuit of truth and for 
the benefit of his fellow- 
men in his own country 
and in all parts of the 
world.” In 1934 the 
famous fields were, as 
H. G. Wells wrote, 
“threatened by the 
builder,” but a speedy 
response to an appeal for 
funds to buy the property 
enabled the deeds to be 
handed in the same year 
to Lord Clinton, the then 
Chairman of the Trust. 
Thus passed an estate that 
had_ been since 1600 
private property in one 
family’s hands, and the 
experimental work, and 
its records beyond price, 
were placed, it may be 
reach of impairment by private purchase. 


EARLY DAYS OF ROTHAMSTED 
OTHAMSTED HOUSE is to be let 
unfurnished, with a few acres, by the 
Lawes Agricultural Trust, and the agents are 
Messrs. Rees-Reynolds and Hunt. The house 
has had a continuous and peaceful develop- 
ment from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century onward. It escaped damage in the 
Wars of the Roses and the Civil War of 1642. 
From 1200 to 1623 Rothamsted was a small 
feudal moated manor house. In 1221 it was 
of timber, with a framework, that of the present 
hall, open to the roof. It was lined with axe- 
hewn beams and plastered. These beams and 
the original plastered wall between the hall 
and the dining-room were uncovered by Sir 
Charles Lawes Wittewronge about forty years 
ago. A wooden screen shut off the pantry and 
cellar from the general living-room, above 
which was the solar, probably reached by a 
ladder, as no trace of a staircase could be found. 
Soon after the Battle of Crécy came the family 
styling themselves Cressy, and they enlarged 
the hall on each side to take in the present 
dining-room as a parlour on one side, and the 
present morning room as a kitchen on the other, 
and they built asquare forecourt. The Bardolphs, 
who followed in the ownership, introduced 
brickwork and added the chimney stacks. The 
court rolls of 1624 show a sketch of the house. 
THE LAWES TENURE 

iw 1623 the widow of Jacob Wittewronge, 
a City brewer, bought the property, on 
which her husband had held a mortgage. The 
widow became the fourth wife of another man 
of vast wealth, Sir Thomas Myddelton, a 
name notable in connection with London’s 
water supply, and she had the front of Rotham- 
sted House enlarged to its present dimensions 
and rearranged the farm so as to secure a 
park-like environment for the house. In 1801 
John Bennet Lawes succeeded to the property, 
and impoverished himself by the costly changes 
he made in the house in order to entertain his 
friend, the Prince Regent, in a befitting manner. 
His son, John Bennet Lawes, enriched by his 
scientific work, expended large sums on altera- 
tions, and the manor house became ‘“‘ unrecog- 
nisably different in size and grandeur from the 
old house incorporated in it.”” The third and 


Harpenden is 


hoped, beyond the 


fullest development of the house ensued when 
Sir Charles Lawes Wittewronge succeeded to 





it. Sir Charles, a sculptor, ‘“‘ was as actively 
interested in Art as his father had been in 
Science,” and he put in ornate panelling and 
other interior decorative work, and he added 
the library, which was built on the site of his 
mother’s studio. Special articles on Rotham- 
sted appeared in Country LIFE (Vol. xXIx, 
pages 270, 306 and 342). 
WEST COUNTRY FARMS SOLD 

Me LESLIE H. G. WAITE (of Messrs. 
4 Jackson Stops and Staff’s Yeovil office) 


has effected some more sales of consider:ble 





STAVORDALE PRIORY 


acreages in the West of England. Among them 
are three farms, with cottages and buildings 
and 345 acres, known as Sticklepath, three 
miles from Chard, in the parish of Combe 
St. Nicholas; and Frog Lane Farm, 40 acres, 
and Lower Besley Farm, 197 acres, both in 
the parish of Holcombe Rogus, on the Devon 
and Somerset border near Bampton and 
Wellington. Messrs. T. R. G. Lawrence and 
Son were jointly concerned as to the Chard 
sale, and the buyer’s agents were Messrs. 
Frank Newman and Son. 

Mrs. Edward Rankin’s Cirencester pro- 
perty, Stone Walls, has been sold by the 
Cirencester office of Messrs. Jackson Stops 
and Staff. Their Curzon Street office has 
instructions from Mrs. Stone to sell Thicketts, 
a finely fitted house in 4 acres, near Godalming. 

Lunces Hall, a house of medium size and 
some antiquity, with some 23 acres, near 
Haywards Heath, has been sold by Messrs. 
Jarvis and Co., who mention that they have 
lately been very busy with arrangements for 
the taking over of Mid Sussex properties by 
the authorities for various purposes. 

Messrs. Tresidder and Co. have sold 
Ditcham Park, near Petersfield, a small mansion 
in the Elizabethan style, with garages and 
stabling, a cottage and 300 acres, to a client 
of Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. Messrs. 
Tresidder and Co. have also sold a nice little 
house of character surrounded by timbered 
grounds, near Ashburton, Devon. 

Polapit Tamar, a house standing in 
105 acres, on the border of Devon and Corn- 
wall, four miles from Launceston, will be 
offered on April 30th, at Launceston, by Messrs. 
Fox and Sons and Messrs. Lalonde Bros. and 
Parham. The sale will afford an opportunity 
for private buyers or institutions. 


THE POWER OF A PICTURE 
REPRESENTATIVE selection of country 
properties, and enough houses within 

fifteen miles of London to form a special 
section, are comprised in an informative quarto 
booklet, issued by Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices. The county index covers the chief 
residential districts of England and Wales, and 
houses in Scotland and the Channel Islands 
are also specified. The prices or terms of 
tenancy of a large number of the properties 
are indicated, and anyone seeking a property 
can find sufficient details about whatever may 
seem to suit him, to enable him to make up 
his mind whether it is worth while to inspect 





a place. The power of a picture as a means 
of conveying an adequate idea of property is. 
well recognised, and the booklet reinforces. 
the appeal by the quotation in many instances 
of prices that seem incredibly low, but are 
yet only typical of the ruling tendency at the 
moment in regard to most classes of country 
house. For example, a fully furnished freehold 
modern house in nearly 2 acres, near Redruth, 
and commanding a grand view of the sea, 
may be bought for £5,000, and Surrey offers 
include substantial freehold residences, with 
large gardens, at from £1,500 upwards. 


- ANOTHER OLD 
HAMPSTEAD 
HOUSE 


HE wrought-iron 

gates, the garden, the 
elevation, and _ interior 
features, such as a 
powdering-closet, of 
Burgh House, Hampstead 
Heath, recall other old 
Hampstead houses, for 
example, Cannon Hall, 
mentioned a week ago, 
and Fenton House. 
Another Hampstead 
house with a history, the 
Admiral’s House, was 
lately the subject of a long 
extract in the Estate Mar- 
ket page, from Lady 
Fortescue’s book, in which 
she spoke appreciatively 
of Mr. Amery Under- 
wood’s part in selling 
that freehold, for which 
hisfirm, Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, acted as agents. 
Burgh House, described 
by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co., who are to sell 
it, asin New End Square, 
is perhaps better known as abutting also on the 
steep ascent from Well Walk to the Square, and 
the Square is, owing to changes since it was laid 
out long ago, less of a square than a triangular 
space. All the rooms in Burgh House are un- 
usually large, and many of them are richly 
panelled in pinewood. The drawing-room hasan 
open fireplace and an iron fireback embossed 
with lion, rose, thistle and fleur de lis, and bearing 
the date 1649. The painted walls of the dining- 
room exhibit a noteworthy picture of an old 
man-of-war. The powder-closet isin a bedroom 
2oft. by 17ft., and the advance in comfort 
since the time when it was fitted is emphasised 
by a note on the “ power points” in this and 
other rooms. According to the particulars, 
“in the grounds are two other houses which 
were purchased to preserve the amenities of 
Burgh House, they have not been occupied 
for some time and are not in good condition. 
They are known as Weatherall House, con- 
taining about 15 rooms, and Wingfield Lodge, 
containing about 12 rooms.” A good set of 
illustrated particulars of Burgh House bears 
the name of Messrs. Arber, Rutter, Waghorn 
and Brown, the principal agents. 


A SOMERSET PRIORY 


TAVORDALE PRIORY, near Wincanton, 

illustrated to-day, is for sale by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff’s Yeovil office. It was 
a house of the Augustinian Canons, probably 
founded in the thirteenth century by Richard, 
Lord Lovell, and it was dedicated to St. 
James. For 300 or 400 years the Priory, after 
the dissolution of the religious houses, changed 
hands only a few times, but for nearly 100 years 
its fate was to serve as a farmhouse and its 
buildings were used for cattle and pigs. For- 
tunately, the farmers took no interest in the 
structure and left a great deal of it in a con- 
dition that made it no difficult task for Mr. 
T. E. Colcutt, then (1907) President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, in 
restoring it. A wealth of magnificent work 
was revealed. With the house will go 84 acres 
of excellent land. - 

Norman Shaw was engaged as architect 
when the Bedford Park Club was established 
in 1886 at Chiswick. Many notable writers, 
painters and musicians were members of the 
Club, and its dramatic section produced per- 
formers who subsequently attained distinction. 
Messrs. Tyser, Greenwood and Co., who sold 
the furniture, have now disposed of the Club 
premises. ARBITER. 
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UPPER LEATHER 
has proved its 
worth for 
country footwear 


Proprietors, Factors, Estate 
Managers, and all who have 
much walking to do in all 
weathers are unanimous in 
their praise of Zug for their 
boots and shoes. 


Zug Scotch Grain Upper 
Leather is pecially process- 
ed to give it toughness with 
pliability. It stands up to 
any amount of hard wear ; 
its suppleness is your 
guarantee of comfort. In 
wet weather it defies damp 
for it has unique water- 
resisting qualities. 


Zug has no superior as an 
upper leather for country 
life footwear. 


If your footwear supplier 
does not stock, write to us 
for name of nearest 
stockist. 


look for the Oval Label 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
THE LATE KING GEORGE V. 


TJENNIS 
MOTOR LAWN MOWERS 


are built in accordance with the best automobile practice. 





Not only are they simple to operate, but they have an 
extraordinarily long working life, so that depreciation is 
remarkably low. The ability of the Dennis to cut large 
areas of grass in a short time is another valuable economy. 


£85. 30 in. - £100. 36 in. - £120. 


Trailer Seat for any model, £7 0 0. 
1 


24 in. - 








The above prices are subject to 
5% cash discount, and include 
free delivery to any Railway 
Station in Great Britain. 





BRIEF SPECIFICATION :— 


4} 7h.p. 4-stroke engine, slow running. and possessing large bearing areas, forced lubrication and 
air-cleaner. The transmission is totally enclosed and the reduction gear runs in an oil bath. 
Differential drive and pressure-gun lubrication are two valuable principles from automobile 
practice. The continuous handlebar, a Dennis innovation, makes all the difference to mowing. 


Write for 16-page illustrated Catalogue to “ C.L.”’ 


DENNIS BROS., LTD., GUILDFORD 


©) ‘EN-TOUT-CAS 


King George V. The 
LARGEST CONTRACTORS in GREAT BRITAIN for 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS | 
RECREATION GROUNDS, ETC. 


are now engaged in the 
MAKING OF LANDING GROUNDS, HANGARS and AERODROME BUILD.NGS, 
LAND CLEARANCE, DRAINAGE, CULTIVATION, CAMOUFLAGE WORK, ETC. || 
also SFORTS GROUNDS FOR H.M. FORCES, MINERS AND MUNITION WORKERS’ 






































WE HAVE EXPERT FOREMEN and MATERIAL still available || 
for Sports Grounds, etc., and our Advisory Dept. can he!p you on 
all Turf and Fertiliser problems. 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., 


Please send your enquiries to 


SYSTON, LEICESTER 




















DEGE 


& SONS 


Established as Military Tailors 1865 


7 
“ 


_ Naval, Military and 
__ Air Force Uniforms 
promptly executed 


2, 
“ 


1, CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 1325 
Telegrams : Harkforward, Piccy, London 





THE ‘‘ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


The “Arethusa”’ is 


soe OB ; ; 
tn mh still helping poor boys 
A ae {~%, to become good sailors. 
- as ’, 
nel & 
MANY “ARETHUSA” BOYS 
ARE NOW OFFICERS IN THE 





ROYAL AND MERCHANT NAVIES 














ESS, 


‘DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. (FOUNDED 1843) 
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ANNUALS 


Describing a few of the more uncommon annual flowers that are worth growing this year 


ARDY annuals such as the alyssums, linums and nigellas 

are widely grown and appreciated, and the same can be 

said of the clarkias, godetias and eschscholtzias. There 

are many other species, however, which are rarely seen 

in gardens, although possessing all the commendable 
qualities of the better known annuals, and most of them can be obtained 
quite cheaply from any of the leading seed firms and will add distinction 
and charm to any garden. Hard and fast rules as to the best time for 
sowing out of doors cannot be given, for much will depend upon the 
particular soil and locality, and also upon the season. Most hardy 
annuals may be sown from the end of March until the first week in 
May, and, generally speaking, the best results are obtained from sowings 
made about the middle of April. 

Blue and lavender shades are well represented among annuals, 
and one of the loveliest and deepest shades of all is found in Anagallis 
grandiflora cerulea, which rivals the gentians in its purity and intensity 
of colouring. A dwarf, spreading plant some six inches high, it is 
well suited to the rock garden, where it should be given a position in 
full sun. There is also a brick red form of this pimpernel, usually sold 
as A. grandiflora coccinea, but much confusion exists regarding their 
nomenclature, and they are frequently sold under the names of 
A. Monellii Phillipsii and A. Monellii Parksii, respectively. The 
glorious blue of Phacelia campanularia has made this Californian annual 
deservedly popular, but there are several other attractive species also. 
P. ciliata, with fragrant lavender blue flowers, and P. Parryi, with 
deep violet flowers, both growing about a foot high, are well worth 
trying ; while P. tanacetifolia, a taller plant with lavender flower clusters, 
is a good plant for bees. Two other species are usually sold under the 
names of Eutoca viscida and Whitlavia grandiflora, although really 
belonging to the phacelias. Eutoca viscida grows some eighteen inches 
high and has deep blue flowers with purple or whitish centres. An 
improved form of more vigorous growth has recently been introduced, 
named Musgrave strain, in which the flowers are a brighter shade of 
blue with conspicuous white centres. Whitlavia grandiflora is, after 
P. campanularia, probably the best of this family, growing about a 
foot high and having large violet blue bell-shaped flowers. 

Echium plantagineum is a plant which will thrive almost anywhere, 
and, though rather untidy in growth, it is showy and has an exceptionally 
long flowering period. Growing one and a half feet high, it varies from 
lilac blue to deep blue in colour, but there is a splendid selection named 
Blue Bedder which combines a bright shade of blue with a compact 
habit of growth about a foot high. ‘The Tahoka Daisy is another plant 
burdened with two names—Aster tanacetifolius or Machaeranthera 
tanacetifolia, under either of which it may be found. It grows some 
fifteen inches high and has large daisy-like flowers of soft lavender blue 
with golden centres, while its foliage is finely laciniated and fern-like. 
Commencing in June, it will flower continuously until late autumn, 
and it makes a most useful and satisfactory cut flower. Ionopsidium 
acaule, the violet cress, is splendid for sowing between crazy paving, 
where it will quickly form a carpet of bright green leaves and pale violet 
flowers. It prefers a shady position where it will thrive and_ reproduce 
itself continuously from seed. 





THE YELLOW FLOWERED LEPTOSYNE STILLMANNI 
GOLDEN ROSETTE 


A first-class annual for cutting and garden decoration 





ELEGANS 


A fine annual for the front line of the border 


THE UNCOMMON CALIFORNIAN LAYIA 


Many of the dwarfer annuals are admirably suited to the rock 
garden, particularly the blue annual stonecrop, Sedum czruleum, 
which grows no more than three inches high. Sown in odd corners 
and crevices, it will establish itself from self-sown seedlings without 
becoming a nuisance. The clustered flower-heads are a soft, misty 
blue, and, as the season advances, its fleshy leaves become attractively 
tinted with bronze and scarlet. The Downingias—sometimes listed 
under Clintonia—are gay little plants for a sunny spot in the rock 
garden, with flowers resembling those of the bedding lobelias. D. 
elegans has deep blue flowers with a white lip and grows six inches high, 
while D. pulchella, of similar height, has showy flowers of blue and 
white marked with yellow in the throat. Ideally suited for sunny 
positions in the rock garden, for edgings, or for massing in beds, the 
leptosiphons are dainty little plants no more than six inches in height. 
Usually sold in mixture as ‘“‘ French hybrids,” their jewel-like flowers 
are produced in an astonishing range of brilliant colours from purple 
to lilac, rose-scarlet to orange, apricot, yellow and white. Several 
species may be oFtained separately, notably L. aureus, golden yellow, 
and L. roseus, deep rose and, rather taller, L. androsaceus, with flowers 
varying from lilac or pink to white. 

Native of the hot and sandy regions of Mexico, Argemone mexicana 
will flouris1 in dry and sunny positions where little else will succeed, 
producing numerous poppy-like flowers of pale lemon yellow. It has 
prickly but attractive green and silver foliage and grows about one and 
a half feet high, while rather taller is A. grandiflora with glistening silky 
white flowers. One of the finest orange yellow annuals is Anthemis 
arabica, a free-flowering, neat and compact plant some fifteen inches 
high, possessing a richness of colouring found in few other flowers, 
A neat and showy scarlet annual is Collomia coccinea, growing about 
fifteen inches in height, while C. grandiflora of similar height and habit 
has clusters of long-tubed flowers varying in shade from soft pink 
to salmon and apricot. 

Euphorbia heterophylla, sometimes called annual poinsettia, is a 
curious and attractive spurge with green and scarlet leaves and small 
orange red flowers. There is also a white variegated form, usually 
sold as E. marginata, and its bright green leaves margined with white 
and its white bracts have earned it the name of Snow-on-the-Mountain- 
Both are about two feet in height and are easily grown from an April 
sowing. Another plant with inconspicuous flowers which possesses 
showy bracts is Salvia Horminum, sometimes called Clary, although 
of course the true Clary is Salvia Sclarea. It is a fine border plant, 
growing about one and a half feet high and throwing up numerous 
stems each topped with brightly coloured leaves or bracts which retain 
their colour for many weeks. The best variety is Oxford Blue with 
very broad, deep blue bracts, while a mixture of blue and rose shades 
may also be obtained. 

Leptosyne Stillmanni is another first-class annual—very free 
flowering, useful for cutting, and beginning to flower as early as ten 
weeks from the date of sowing. About fifteen inches high and of neat 
habit, it bears long-stemmed, golden yellow flowers resembling coreopsis- 
There is also a charming double form named Golden Rosette. Appro- 
priately called ‘‘ Tidy Tips,” Layia elegans is another Californian annual 
with large yellow daisies, each petal being tipped with white. About 
a foot in height, it is a showy annual for massing in the front of the 
border. 

These are but a few of the many little-known annuals which deserve 
greater attention and all of them can be thoroughly recommended as. 
both showy and easily grown plants. Ancus C. BARBER. 
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Catalogues and Price List from the Manufacturers: RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, Ltd., Orwell Works, IPSWICH 
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FINE FOOD 


is yours this year and for 

many years to come by 

present planting of a row 
of our splendid 


CORDON APPLES 
oO 


Dig up that gross privet 
hedge, manure the site 
and plant 20 inches apart 
the following collections. 
12 Cordon Apples in 4 varieties 35/- 
24 93 39 +B] 33 65/- 
| 48 93 33 99 9 120/- 
Carriage and Packing Free C.W.O. 


| ‘THE GAYBORDER NURSERIES 


MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE 

















THE MAGIC SLUG AND SNAIL KILLER 


~ CORRY’S 
LUG DEATH 


IT’S JUST A 
MIRACLE. 
NE TASTE: AND 











HAS EVER 
~ttZ BEFORE BEEN 
AE DISCOVERED 


2RRY & C°L® SHAD THAMES, LONDON. S.E.I. 


SHILLING TIN. OFFICIAL 





6572 SLUGS CAUGHT WITH ONE TWO 





ay CANNELLS 


“SUNRISE” 
SWEET CORN 
«CUNRISE”’ Sweet 
Corn can be grown 
outside without heat as 
easily as potatoes——any 
' land that will grow 
potatoes will grow Sweet Corn. 
It’s delicious, boiled on the cob, 
buttered, peppered and salted. 
Doctors and Dentists recom- 
mend it. Obtainable in 6d. 
packets. 


an ‘ ' Write to-day for illustrated leaflet. 
hy CANNELLS 













(A ee 
Fp | (Dept. C.L.), LODDON, NORFOLK 
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Horticultural Catalogue Guide 
SEEDS AND BULBS 











W. J. UNWIN, LTD.  Fiower and Vegetable 


RISTON. Seeds for present 
CAMBS. sowing. 





R. H. BATH, LTD. 
The lloral Farms, 
WISBECH, 


Seeds, Roses 
Plants. 








LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


BOMFORD TC EVERSHED LTD 
SALFORD PRIORS EVESHAM 

















GEORGE G. Gardens Designed 
WHITELEGG, and Constructed. 

The Nurseries, 

CHISLEHURST, Sherwood Cup, 

nee. Chelsea Show, 1927 





The EN-TOUT-CAS The largest makers 
co., LTD., 
of Hard Lawn Tennis 


SYSTON, Courts in Gt. Britain 


LEICESTER. 
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FASHION FAIR 


BRIDAL FASHIONS AT THE SPRING DRESS SHOWS 


By 
ISABEL CRAMPTON 


T always seems a trifle sad to me 
when a young bride, even a war bride, 
has to do without the panoply that 
custom has decreed for her. Of course, 
hundreds of weddings are taking place 

now at which white veil and gown, brides- 
maid and bouquets, are an impossibility, 
but I do feel that in a great many cases 
they are abandoned merely because of a 
mistaken idea that when the bride wears 
white vou cannot have a quiet wedding. 
The illustration shows how very suitably 
Messrs. Debenham and Freebody (Wig- 
more Street, W.1) have designed a modern 
bride’s gown, creating a dress of great 
beauty and truly bridal air. It was worn 
at their recent dress show with one simply 
dressed bridesmaid in attendance, and very 
much admired. 


% me * 


That clever dressmaker, Isobel of 
70, Grosvenor Street, W.1, and Harrogate, 
offered another solution of the war bride’s 
problem the other day in a dignified and 
lovely dress with elbow sleeves and long but 
trainless skirt. ‘The material looked to me 
like awhite and silver brocade and the dress 
beautifully cut with a close-fitting but 
draped bodice was obviously for day-time 
wear. A turban toque to match was com- 
pleted with a full tulle veil falling a little 
below the waist at the back. It was a 
veritable btide’s dress, but could figure 
beautifully at the quietest wedding and 
without even one bridesmaid. 

Isobel’s furs are always interesting, but 
her evening dresses attracted me most, in 
particular a full skirted frock with its own 
rather eighteenth-century coat, fitting above 
the waist and full below at the back, in shot 
pink and blue silk. When the coat was taken 
off a pink chiffon décolletage embroidered 
with blue sequins proved that it belonged 
really to this century in its inspiration. 

Some tailored coats and_ skirts for 
evening wear in coloured lace were as 
charming as original. I hope to illustrate 
one of them in these pages soon. 

* - * 

There was a crowded audience when 
Messrs. Fortnum and Mason (Piccadilly, 
W.1) showed their spring collection last 
week against a background of great baskets 
of daffodiis and palm sprays, and a most 
interesting display it was, particularly strong 
in regard to those details that matter so 
much—shoes, gloves, and bags, of which 
there is no better selection in London. 
One illuminating idea was to show a very 
dainty white sunray pleated frock with 
brown hat and shoes and then to change 
accessories before the eyes of the audience 
time after time. One of the smartest effects 
was obtained with a little blue hat with 
two cherry red pom-poms decorating the 
semi-chignon effect at the back, blue shoes, 
and a huge blue bag with pom-poms to 
match. Another blue and red hat had a 
piece like a very long fisherman’s cap, to 
be worn over the shoulder. A green coat 
and skirt with hat to match had a very 
original collar making a practically square 
neckline, and two very high breast pockets. 
A black and white shepherd’s plaid skirt, 
worn with a short black coat, was cut on 
the bias and arranged in one large unpressed Dover Street Studios WEDDING m of ricl talli ne 
box-pleat at the back. The more conven- 4 “5h a Sa wee se ~ , 

picture design, from the Court dressmaking 


tional tweeds were, of course, the perfection 
of their kind. workrooms of Messrs. Debenham and Freebody 
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Where to Stay 4]? ducation * 


Loguaneanienaniamnsanel PA UN TUCO UNA AAT 
London CADET SCHOOL SHIP 


PARK VIEW HOTEL ee ee , 
(Moored in the I‘ver Mersey, off Rock Ferry, 
and Restaurant—HYDE PARK CORNER i aah din peneahire.) cnet uel By 
f ? é ! J y a COGNISE 
Facing Park. Life. Fully Licensed. THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. e 
Reasonable Terms. SLOane 7III. NOMINATIONS TO THE ROYAL NAVY, THE 
ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, THE ROYAL AIR 


: FORCE, AND THE PRINCIPAL SHIPPING LINES, 

Country and Seaside ETC. TRAINING FOR CIVIL AVIATION, 
: On entry Cadets are enrolled Cadets, + —s RT — _— . " 
BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO R.N.R. The Course is designed primarily THE WELL-KNOWN EXPERT ON 
to fit boys for ultimate command in the 


HOTEL COMFORT WITH HYDRO Merchant Navy, = og in = HOUSEKEEPING, COOKER y. 
S “Conway” is accepte y the Board of : SOTTO TARMa 
wee sgl ge 341 Trade as one year’s sea service. A National FOOD AND DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 
Overlooking Bay. West CH. tel. s4l. pension Scheme for the omcer personnel of 
the Merchant Navy has been established. 
BOURNEMOUTH There is a special Direct Entry to the 
CARLTON HOTEL, East Cliff.— Royal Navy, by examination based on the 
ouir Ge ek an doe, curriculum of the Pony uf and with 
—— a 4 limited competition. Cadets can be prepared 
GARAGE, 60 CARS. Telephone: 6560. for entry into the Sixth Term, Dartmouth, 


and for School Certificate and Special Entry. 
Except during war time, Cadets can obtain 
FALMOUTH, SOUTH CORNWALL the Air Ministry’s Priv ate Pilot’s “*A’ 
Lic ence and be instructed in Ground Engi- 
IDEAL WINTER RESIDENCE neers’ duties. Special attention is given to 
FALMOUTH HOTEL physical training and fitness. 
AGE OF ADMISSION: Between 13} and 
First-class, well-appointed Hotel facing Sea and 17th birthday. ‘ R a 


South. Spacious Lounges and Sun Lounge. FEES : £130 p.a. (including cost of» niform). 
Central Heating tieonstiont Excellent Cuisine PROSPECTUS from CAPTAIN, H.M.S. “ Cun- 
SPE § APTAIN, H.M.S. 


i Wine Cellars. Lift. Own Garage. ag cag orate sgh wr Tae 
= Recreation reel Talking Pictures. way,” Rock Ferry, Cheshire, : : 
MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS. . OFFICES : Tower building, Water Street, 
’ iverpool, 3. , 
Write for Itlustrated Broohure. Secretary : ALFRED WiON. 


Telephone No. : R. J. 8. FIELDS, 
671-672 Manager and Director 



































The Grange, esas (Boys’ a 7 - 
Preparatory School, d Bocrd of ITH the Aprilissue, HOMES AND GARDENS 
Education) Removed to BROUGH1ON ° ° ° . 
A.R.P. HALL, ECCLESHALL, STAFFORD. His. incorporates new features which give it greater 

torical timbered house completely reconstructed and ] d W . i . I 4 . 1 I 
In 4,000 acres of moorland to ride or modernised. Central heat ; hot water all dormitories value under ar-time Conditions. in particular, the 
walk over—besides golf and tennis. Beautiful grounds; hard’ and grass tennis courts services of Mrs. D. D. Cottington Taylor have eon 
Lift. Hot and cold running water. Chae Pegs : 
Electric fires in all Bed Rooms. secured as Associate Editor, and for April she con- 
EASTBOURNE tributes special articles relating to housekeeping, 


perience wg tigen thatens THE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL cookery, and kindred subjects. 
. OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY NDER her direction HOMES AND GARDENS 


Tel.: Hindhead 10. G. Branchini. 7 a ; 

All Branches of Domestic Science taught. has also established a modern research kitchen, 

DAY AND RESIDENT PUPILS. where new cookery methods will be tried out and 
WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL seciiananamaiad , “ae ge ae 

be Crs-orts *. Peter Strect. ™ ; patton ‘a. ssi recipes tested. n artist’s impression of the 
eading Hotel. Running Water. rincipal, 8 ass “NS ki “nisi _ 

Facing Own Gardens. Very Quiet. Diplomee, Edinburgh Training School. HOMES AND GARDENS kitchen is illustrated on 

Garage. Central Heating. the cover below. 


—— SPECIAL FEATURES FOR APRIL—— 


Good Reading =| SES Sermnsanry 


subjects, including : 


e Cooki ng without Sugar His town — 
This Mo nth Meals for Meatless Days specially ats photographs’ 
CHOOSING A SCHOOL IN #OUSES, FURNITURE, 


GARDENS, 
HOUSE PLANNING ete., ete. 







































































A. E. W. MASON 
MARGERY SHARP 
H. C. BAILEY 
AGATHA CHRISTIE 
W. TOWNEND 
AUGUSTUS MUIR, etc. 





Hous 
CANE Une 


{n the April 


STRAND 


MAGAZINE 1 i. ™ yee NUMBER eet ON SALE 


Make sure of your Copy by Ordering To-day! 


EEN EE ee UR a 


At all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
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Painting in 
England 


Hogarth to Whistler 
By MARY CHAMOT 


The period dealt with in this book is the 
Golden Age of Painting in the British Isles, 
and it leads up to Modern Painting in 
England by the same author. Biographies of 
the principal artists are given at the end of 
the book. Synopsis of Chapters: Hogarth 
and Early Portraiture—Conversation Pieces, 
Genre and Sporting Pictures—The Golden 
Age of English Painting, Reynold, Gains- 
borough, Romney—Lawrenceand His Contem- 
poraries—Historical and Imaginative Painting 
—Landscape Painting—vVictorian Painting. 


12 Colour Plates, 60 in Sepia 


10s. 6d. net 





Published by the 


Annual subscription rates, including postage 


Colonies 


Street, New York, U.S.A. 





Garden and 


Hedgerow 


By ETHEL ARMITAGE 


“A beautiful book to read in 
troubled times ”’ 


This is a companion book to the author’s 
“A Country Garden.” It deals with 
practical garden problems, such as a 
succession of winter flowers, as well as 
with the hedgerow origin of flowers. It 
also contains eight lithographic plates in 
full colour by Lucy Burton. 


10s. 6d. net 


THESE ARE 
COUNTRY LIFE 





BOOKS 


Victorian 
Snapshots 


By PAUL MARTIN 


With a Foreword by CHARLES HARVARD 
A book of unusual Victorian photographs 
taken from a large collection of snapshots 
in the eighties and nineties of the last 
century, with an introduction on the 
birth of the instantaneous camera by one 
of the earliest snapshot photographers. 
Photogiaphs by Paul Martin and several 
others show unique pictures of everyday 


Victorian life. 


Ss. 6d. net 





The 
Keeshond 


By ALICE GATACRE 
The first book ever published on the subject 


The purpose of this book is to bring before 
the public one of the most-discussed and 
oldest breeds in existence. The increasing 
popularity of this dog is proof enough that 
the “house dog” of prehistoric days is 
rapidly coming into his own again. The 
gradual development of this breed is dis- 
cussed from the time of Ancient Greece 
until the present day. Mrs. Gatacre is one 
of the greatest living authorities on the 
Keeshond. 


Iilustrated from photographs, charts and graphs. 


12s. 6d. net 





A COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST. : 
COUNTRY LIFE, LTD., 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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